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The Elasticity of Materials, 


mei tir late Dr.. Tod- 

ee hunter, the eminent 

mathematician of 

Cambridge, com- 

menced an analysis 

of various valuable 

memoirs of experi- 

mental data, dealing 

with the develop- 

ment-of the theory 

of elasticity from Galilei to the present 

time, but omitted all memoirs dealing with 

the physical or technical branches of the sub- 

ject. This excellent idea of possessing a short 

abstract or frécis of individual memoirs was 

ontinued by Professor .Pearson, and in 

order to render the publication more com- 

plete, the printed volumes edited by him* are 

found to contain the addition of physical 

and technical problems. Each article is 

numbered for reference and systematically 

indexed. Furthermore the reader is assisted 

by reference to the other articles throughout 

the work which deal with any special 

subject. Seven years have elapsed since 

the first volume was published, and the 

present volume, forming Part I. and Part II. 

under’separate covers, contains 1,818 articles 

dealing principally with the decade of the 
years 1850 to 1860. 

‘Modern elastical research is based upon 
the i investigations of the following authorities, 
mo longer alive, Saint Venant, Rankine, 
E. Phillips, Brease, Clapeyron, ‘E, Winkler, 
Angstrom, Joule, Matteuci, Kupffer, 
Wertheim, Morin, Fairbairn, Hodgkinson, 
Wade, Mallet, Cavalli, Tresca, Kirchhoff, 


and Clebsch, as well as upon the experience 


of the following living scientists: H.-Resal, 
C. Neumann, F. Neumann, Boussinesgq, G. 
Wiedemann, G. H. Love, A.’ Wohler, 
Grashof, Kirkaldy,-and Thomson, the latter 
now known as Lord Kelvin, and to him the 
publication is dedicated. Much that is of value 
to both the physicist and technologist is con- 
tained in these notes, which Professor 


Pearson has ably edited and completed’ 
lm elias TID cr 





= el ey of the Theory of Elasticity and of thé Strength 
A aterial By Dr. Isaac’ Todhunter, F-R,S., and 
essor Keri Pearson, M.A. Crnbridee University 
Volume II. » 1893. 





for the syndics of the University Press, but 
a good knowledge of French and German is 
necessary to profit by a perusal of these 
volumes, as the extracts from foreign authori- 
ties are not translated. The first authority 
to whom allusion is made in Vol... Il. 
is St. Venant, who was born in the year 
1797; and died in the year 1886. ‘Theauthor, 
is estimating the value of St. Venant's 
contributions, states that ‘‘ we have first of all 
to note that he was essentially the originator 
on the theoretical side of modern. technical 
elasticity. In his whole treatment of the 
flexure, torsion and impact of beams, he kept 
steadily in view the needs of’ practical 
engineers, and, by means of numerical 
calculations and graphical representations, he 
presented his results in a form wherein they 
could be grasped by'minds less accustomed 
than his own to mathematical analysis.” At 
the same time he was no mean master of 
analytical methods, which accounts for his 
also undertaking purely numerical calcula- 
tions, before which the majority would stand 
aghast.. In another -part of the volumes 
before us, the practical important numerical 
calculation of results is mentioned as the 
peculiar characteristic of St. Venant. In his 
translation of Clebsch’s work, he corrected 
innumerable errata; so much so, _ that 
the author of the present important 
historical work considers it safe to pre- 
dict that for the future, Clebsch will be 
chiefly read in the French edition, and not 
in the German original. ‘Commenting upon 
Clebsch’s treatise, the author remarks, ‘‘ we 
have here a good example of how the love 
of original investigation may ‘render it 
impossible even for a mathematician - of 
genius to write a text-book especially suitable 
for ‘a particular class of students,” but else- 
where adds: that “while there are many 
phenomena of great practical importance 
which cannot® be explained by existing 
mathematical theories, yet those theories 
used with proper limitations are capable. of 
being made of great service in directions not 
hitherto considered.” At the same time it 
must be remembered that we cannot always 
apply in practice any distribution of force in 
exactly the same way as. represented by 
theory: “ The- fact’ is,” as stated by ‘the’ 
author, “ that to grasp thoraughly-the bearing 


| 





and..mutual relations .of the secondary 
elastic properties we must know what is the 
real’ kinship ‘betweén the variotis ‘branches 
of physics, when viewed from the stand- 
point of the. molecule; and this is very far 
from. being ugdemtood even . forty. years 
after Kupffer” recorded his investigations. 
“The lesson to be learnt from.the contro- 
versy” between the records of theory and 
experimental research is the ever-recurring 
one, namely, “the need that physicists 
should have a sound mathematical traiming 
or failing this, leave the theoretical inter- 
pretation of their: results to the mathe- 
matician.” 

The author, while Fecnginealgiig that it 
is beyond his province to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the metaphysical arguments pro- 
pounded in other memoirs or the very 
wide range of philosophical reading evidenced 
by other records which have proved epoch- 
making in the science of elasticity, yet 
renders the bulk of his abstracts so full of 
mathematics, that so far as methods . are 
concerned, :these elaborate: but historically 
important volumes are more likely to be 
intelligible to the mathematician than to the 
ordinary designer in construction. 

The first text-book: which. brought the 
theory of elasticity in a’ scientific form before 
ehgineering students was Rankine’s “ Applied 
Mechanics,” a book which was.a very distinct 
advance upon any work previously published, 
and one, like others of Rankine’s writing, 
characterised. by a. mania for nomenclature, 
yet, notwithstanding its'richness in termi- 
nology, extremely ‘suggestive. To Rankine 
the author attributes the scientific appro- 
priation of the word “strain.” In one of 
Rankine’s [memoirs, . the...late Professor 
writes, “It is desirable that some single 
word ‘should be -assigned to denote. the 
state of the particles of a body when ‘dis- 
placed ‘from their natural * relative positions. 
Although the word ‘strain’. is .used in 
ordinary language, indiscriminately to de- 
note relative molecular displacement,- and 
the force by which it is produced; yet it 
appears to me’ that it is welt calculated to 
supply this want, I shall, therefore, use it, . 
throughout this paper, in the restricted sense - 
of relative displacement of particles, whether 
consisting in dilatation, condensation, or 
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distortion.” Rankine reserves the term 
“stress” for the dynamic aspect of elasticity, 
_and “strain ” for its geometrical aspect. Such 
works as those of Rankine and Weisbach, 
‘the’ author corisiders, separate very, dis- 
tinctly the first decade of our half 
century from the previous thirty years. 
The. step to them from books of the type of 
Tredgold’s is very great, and marks the 
beginning of the era of ‘technical education.” 

The discovery that the cross sections of «a 
beam under flexure’ do not remain plane, 
even within the limit of elasticity, is attri- 
buted to’St. Venant. Both C. L. Moll and 
F, Reuleaux emphasise the important prin- 
ciple that ‘the rupture strength of a material 
is not a true guide to its use in construction”; 
and Morin asserts that “the limit of safe 
stress for practical purposes is the elastic 


limit.” Referring to welding anchor rings and | ff 


others of circular form, Winkler showed that 
‘‘the’weld should be subjected to the least 
positive traction ; hence the proper place to 
weld them does not seem to be at the section 
to which a load is applied, but in the case of 
a ring without.a stud, about 40 deg. from 
this section, and in the case of a ring with 
a stud, about 30 deg. from the same section. 
As in the former case the ring can generally 
slip-round so..that the. load may be applied 
at every section, we ought to provide for the 
welded section being able to sustain easily a 
traction equal to the greatest traction, which 
occurs in this case when the welded joint is 
the loaded section.” And in another para- 
graph he: states that “before rupture is 
reached, set has changed the shape of the 
link, and the links press upon and hold each 
other, till in some cases the absolute strength 
of a chain appears to be close upon the 
absolute shearing or even tensile strength of 
the material.” 

Referring to built-up struts, Scheffler 
points out “that for bracing bars it is usual 
to take the length not more than twenty-four 
times the least diameter of the cross section, 
but that for this ratio the buckling strength 
of wrought-iron struts is two-thirds the 
compressive strength, and_ therefore very 
nearly equal to the tensile strength. Hence, 
for. practical: purposes, the tensile strength 
can always be taken to determine the dimen- 
sions of a bar. As in most practical cases, 
bracing bars are subject to alternate stress, 
this, if correct, would give the convenient 
rule that the dimensions are to be deter- 
mined from the maximum load, without 
regard to the sign for tension or com- 
pression.” 

Wiedemann finds a comparison between 
the properties of magnetism and of torsion 
which the author fairly considers are pressed 
rather too much in his Memoirs. 

The strength and other properties of cast- 
iron are commented upon in the article upon 
minor technical text-books, those by Scoffern, 
Fairbairn, Truran, and others, showing that 
the tenacities of cast-iron prepared with cold 
and hot blast respectively are nearly as 1 to 
8; remeltings increasing the density will 
increase the tensile strength two to three 
times ; maintaining the iron in fusion, which 
has much the same influence, will also nearly 
double the tensile strength; while casting 
under a head, rapidity of cooling, &c., which 
processes increase the density, also produce 
increase of strength. 

Thus it will be seen that the scope of the 
volumes before us, consisting altogether of 
1,329 pages, extends beyond the topics of 
history. Lord Kelvin’s investigations upon 
the’ Molecular Constitution of Matter, and 
his papers upon the Mathematical Theory 
of Elasticity, furnish great advances in 
the subject... To him is justly attributed the 
accurate foundation of the science of thermo- 


elasticity, the suggestion that the principles ; 


of elasticity ought to be applied to the earth 
itself, and the first consideration following 
thereon, suggestion of tides. in the -solid 
earth. In conjunction with P. G. Tait, his 
geometry of strain and his treatment of rods 
atid plates have largely contributed to our 
appreciation of pure elastic problems, and 
have ,greatly assisted in rendering: the dis- 


technical researches of the past, a work of 


cussion of them accessible to British students. 
When we consider the very large number of 
memoirs written by eminent men, ‘the pro- 
portion,” ag stated by Professor Pearson, 
“which may be classified as absolutely 
worthless is extremely small.” We must 
therefore thank him for the compilation of an 
easily-accessible record of some of the most 
important documents connected with the 


a comprehensive and laborious character, 
forming a repertory of facts in regard to 
elasticity rather than a historic 7ésumé of its 
purely mathematical side. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL WORK IN EGYPT. 


mHE Egyptian Exploration Fund has 
| published its report® for the year 
1892-93. Itisa record of a year’s 
i hard work by several willing 
workers, and it. will be read with interest 
by every one interested in Egyptian 
discovery into whose hands it may fall. 
The place of honour is given to Professor 
Naville’s notice of the excavations carried 
out by him in the winter of 1892. The 
explorations were begun on the site of the 
City of Mendes, about forty miles west of 
the Suez Canal, where there are two large 
mounds or Tells, one being covered with 
Roman ruins, the other with those of build- 
ings of early date. Here M. Naville dis- 





king, which appears never to have been 
completed. It belongs to the Saitic period, 
but it is remarkable from the fact that in 
Roman times the face was reworked to a 
likeness of Caracalla. It has been removed 
to the Ghizeh Museum, which is a fortunate 
circumstance, unsatisfactory as it is to 
remove an ancient monument from _ its 
original position. But the villagers have 
made a quarry of the site, and the statue 
would most probably soon -have been 
destroyed. The results of the excavations 
in other ways were not satisfactory to 
the explorers, although on another part of 
the site, a fine Hathor-headed capital of a 
column was found. Other excavations were 
made at Tell Mokdam, where the site ofa 
temple is still visible, although all the stones 
have been carried away. 

In the north-west corner of the mound the 
base of a statue of the twelfth dynasty had 
previously been found by the fellaheen, 
but M. Naville discovered another. Here 
cartouches of Usertesen III. were found on 
bases which had been usurped by Osorkon II. 
who had cut his cartouche right across those 
of the earlier king without erasing them. 
M. Naville proposed another reading for a 
previously-observed name on the base of a 
statue, ‘‘ Nehasi, the negro,” and conjectures 
that during the little-known period which 
extends from. the twelfth dynasty to the 
time of the Hyksos, one of the causes of 
anarchy may have been the invasion‘ of 
Ethiopians and the setting up of a negro 
king. This may prove to be a new page of 
Egyptian history, but it must rest on more 
solid proof. 

Mr. Newberry relates the progress made 
by the archzological survey during the year. 
The tombs at Sheikh Sa’id, on the east bank 
of the Nile, a few miles to the north of the 
now-celebrated site of Tell el Amarna, over 
eighty in number, have been explored, and 
the inscriptions and wall paintings copied. 
This is an important work, since they date 
from the early kingdom. Other tombs in the 
locality have also been surveyed, and, in 
addition, the tomb of King Khuenaten, the 
founder of Tell el Amarna, has_ been 
measured, 

An interesting chapter of the report is 
devoted to the progress of Egyptology during 
the. year, and many interesting discoveries 
are recorded. One of the most interesting 
of these is the finding of an approximate date 





” Egypt Exploration Fund: Archzological Report 
1892-3... Edited by F. LI. Griffith, B.A., F.S.A. ndon: 





egan Paul, Trench & Co.; Bernard Quaritch; Asher 


covered an Egyptian statue of large size, ofa} 


a “rey 


for the beginning of the XVIIIth dynagiy™ 
The ninth year of King Amenhotep’ [jg 
proved to be about the year 1550-1547 Be 
The discovery of a tablet at Lachish by tig 
Palestine Exploratiom Fund, similar to one 
found at Tell el Amarna in Egypt, is son 





the most rémarkable coincidents of discoyey. 
on record.” Herr Brugsch-Bey, Curator gf 
the Ghizeh Museum, contributes a note 9, 
the official excavations at Memphis and jp _ 
Upper Egypt, and the works of several ‘othe: ' 
explorers are referred to. But the literary 
discoveries of the year are perhaps of gtijj 
greater importance than the monumentgj 
ones ; and, apart from the meeting with the 
apocryphal gospel and Apocalypse of Petey 
it has to be remembered that the past yea, 
has witnessed the recovery from the dry gojj 
of Egypt of fragments of the oldest Greek 
MSS. at present known to exist. The year 
has been a remarkably prolific one with — 
respect to the recovery of ancient manuscripts 
and it augurs well for others in time to come 
of greater importance still. & ; 
The Society may be congratulated on the 
results of its year’s work ; and all intelligent 
explorers may learn from this report, evenif 
no other evidence were at hand, of the fich 
and abundant results that appear to follow. 
researches wherever made in the land of 


Egypt. 
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NOTES. 


is an undeniable fact that the 
miners have decidedly the best, 
so far, of the dispute in the 
a coal trade, although their victory 
is only partial, and is probably but tempo 
rary. At the same time, this is no proo 
that no reduction was called for when the 
notices were originally given. What=the 
miners have gained has been largely at the 
expense of the public, and at a terrible cost 
to themselves, The partial resumption of 
work at the old rates was rendered possible 
by the phenomenal prices which were to be 
obtained for the coal raised ; and, therefore, 
it cannot be said that in being re-opened at 
the old rates, the pits have been re-opened 
on the old conditions in other respects, In 
a great many instances these are considerably 
changed, but in spite of the numerous te 
openings of this week and_ last, there 
are still a larger number of Federation men 
idle than there are at work. Many of the 
owners still adhere to their determination not 
to resume, even temporarily, at the old rates, 
believing that the necessity for a reduction— 
ifless imperative for the moment than it was 
when the lock-out commenced—has not dis 
appeared. Indeed, at some ofthe Yorkshire: 
pits, an intimation has been posted to the. 
effect that unless their men agree to 4 
reduction the pits will be closed for the 
remainder of the year. Alderman Gainsford, 
managing director of Yorkshire collieries 
employing over a thousand men, declared 
some time since that the low rates paid i. 
Durham and Northumberland were the real 
cause of the trouble in the other countiés, 
and suggested that the men should accepta | 
reasonable reduction for the present, 





that any percentage of increase which the 


Durham men might gain should also be by 
arrangement given to the Midland Feder 
tion. This might have formed -the basisd 
a settlement had the men shown any dispo 
sition to accept a compromise; nor wole= 
they have been at work long before obtaimilg 
an advance: under this arrangement. Buh 
so far, all suggestions of compromise have 
come from the other side, and from would-be 
mediators, and have been promptly rejected 





T is much to be hoped that the Conferen® 
last week at Oxford on Secondalj” 
Education will bear some practical fruit. 
is admitted by all competent judges that tht 
subject demands instant attention from ™ 
Government. The consensus of opinion # 
the conference was in favour of the appollt 
ment of a Royal Commission to lay down the 
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& Co. ; and Egypt Exploration Fund, 


lines of some uniform system. [t is, clea 
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‘and there is little opportunity for the more 


Jast week, referred to the question in rela- 
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alt ETE ER , 
that avomplete system of technical education 
cannot be obtained without an equally 
complete system of secondary «education: 
Higher technical training must be a part of 
the secondary education of the country. 
Again,' 2 large bulk of those who are 
employed in commercial business in the 
country depend on what is called the 
secondary education, and only by an efficient 
national system can this class be put on a 
level with foreign competitors. There are 
lenty of journals to take up the cause of 
goriculture, but it is pretty obvious that-a 
complete system of secondary education in 
this country would raise the standard of 
knowledge among farmers, and so enable 
them to compete on fairer terms with their 
rivals. The fact is to some extent the same 
in regard to other trades, There are few 
means of complete education for those who 
fall between the public elementary schools 
and the higher public schools of the country, 


promising of the scholars in elementary 
schools to pass into those of a higher grade. 





R. LEONARD COURTNEY in one of 
his addresses to his constituents 


tion to the Employers’ Liability Bill of per- 
mitting employers to contract themselves 
out of the Act by establishing an insurance 
fund, out of which workmen should be 
compensated in case of any accident 
whatever. By this scheme the necessity of 
a law-suit is avoided and compensation is 
completely provided. Mr. Courtney speaks 
with authority ; he is a member of the Labour 
Commission, he has an eminently impartial 
mind and great knowledge of all questions 
of business and economics. He distinctly 
states it as his opinion that “a scheme of 
that kind deserves to be accepted as a 
substitute for the liability of the employer,” 
and he also thought it should be made 
applicable to all companies, and that indi- 
vidual traders might’ by association form 
such an insurance fund. We are glad to see 
aman of Mr. Courtney’s mark take this view. 
It is to the interest of the workman that 
such insurance funds should be formed. 
It relieves him from all uncertainty in case 
of accidents; it prevents him from being 
under the necessity of going to law should 
anemployer refuse to pay compensation for 
an injury which he has received. It substi- 
tutes a common-sense and equitable arrange- 
ment for the comparatively barbarous 
method of obtaining compensation by 
process of law, and it tends to good feeling 
between employer and employed. 
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i Berlin contemporary, the Ceztra/- 
blatt der Bauerwaltung, recently 
devoted some space to a description of 
the new granite quarries on the Island 
of Bornholm, in the Baltic, the proposed 
development of which we referred to 
about two years back. These quarries, 
Which are now being rapidly developed 
by some German capitalists, whose 
engineers already have sufficient work in 
hand, are expected soon to have a regular out- 
put of 100,000 tons of granite, 10,000 of which 
are to be worked to dimensions on the spot, 
the rest delivered as raw material. This 
granite could be easily brought into the 
English market through the North Sea- 
Baltic Canal, which is now nearly completed. 
The estate on which the quarries are 
Situated is on the extreme north of the 
island, close to the historical ruins of the old 
ammersholm. Besides the quarries proper, 
the estate has an extensive masons’ yard and 
a newly-constructed harbour, with a perfect 
system of narrow-gauge railway and trolly 
inter- communication. Herr “Land Bau- 
inspector” Marks, who has acted as Civil 
ngineer to the promoters of the enterprise, 
aS seen that the most recent improvements 
Were introduced throughout the estate, both 
in machinery and general facilities for the 


‘great service. 


the simple expedient of ‘gradients ini the 
masons’ yard has already proved to be of 





HE Transactions of the American Society 

of Civil Engineers, dated June of the 
present year, which volume we have just 
received, contain some useful notes upon the 
subject of ‘ Erosion in River Banks,” in which 
the author describes the term “erosion” as 
implying a steady wearing away, as distinct 
from a more rapid change in a line of bank. 
The character of vegetation, he considers, 
has little or nothing to do with the amount 
of erosion. In some cases the caving’ has 
been continuous, if not constant, and in some 
cases, as in the instance of the Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers, the conditions have 
changed from erosion to accretion. No great 
amount of caving occurs at high water. The 
period of greatest activity is generally found 
to be during a falling stage from a little below 
the medium stage downwards. The banks 
of the river described by Mr. Ockerson in the 
paper alluded to being composed of sand and 
silt, with horizontal layers of clay at irregular 
intervals, become saturated for a considerable 
distance from the river during the high-water 
period, and, as the water in the river falls, it 
carries with it all that has penetrated the 
banks, and consequently the greater part of 
the sand which supports the layers of clay. 
This process is, of course, aided by the 
drainage from the overflowed lands and 
the impinging current in the bends. 
The result is that a large block of 
ground, sometimes 200 ft. or more in width, 
and perhaps one mile in length, settles 
down bodily several feet. The trees stand 
vertical for a long time, gradually settling 
deeper and deeper, as other layers wash out ; 
and the block is finally broken up, disinte- 
grated, and disappears. When a narrow 
neck of land separating the bend finally 
breaks through, the author applies the term 
“cut-off.” Such a neck of land may be 
narrow for some distance around the bend, 
and consequently the slope across it becomes 
greater than the general slope of the stream. 
That the “ cut-off” is due to scour from the 
top would be the natural supposition, but 
the author ascribes it more often than 
otherwise to an opposite cause—namely, that 
the neck has been actually built up by 
deposit. The seemingly frail barriers stand 
for many years, and finally break through in 
a few hours without warning. The usual 
process of undermining, washing out a layer 
of sand, becomes an immediate cause of the 
break. When the surface is once thus 
broken, the excessive slope, in an overflowing 
stage, plays an important part in hastening 
the demolition of the barriers. Active 
erosion is greatest when the river is well 
within its banks. Undermining is the most 
active agent, which is effectual far below the 
roots of trees, and therefore is little 
influenced by the cultivation of the adjacent 
lands. 





HE new spire for the historical cathedral 

of Bern is nearly completed, after 
having been in the hands of the architect, 
Professor Beyer, of Ulm, since 1889, and 
costing the enthusiastic subscribers to the 
building fund about 14,000/. The committee 
of the ‘“ Miinster-bau-Verein,” in whose 
hands all questions of renovation and 
completion rest, has lately published its 
annual record of progress on the works, and, 
according to this report, as soon as the spire 
is finished the whole of the building is to be 
thoroughly overhauled and repaired, the 
proposed extra outlay for these improve- 
ments being estimated at 20,000/.. This sum 
will, however, only cover the cost of such 
work as must be necessarily done if the 
building is to be preserved; a complete 
restoration, with an improvement of the 
immediate surroundings, requiring another 
40,000/, That a comparatively small town 
like Bern should voluntarily subscribe so 
much for the spire and necessary repairs is 
so creditable to them that they might well 


HE Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
~ Exploration Fund contains the report 

of the Annual Meeting,’ in the course ot 

which a resolution was ‘passed: that lectures 

should be delivered in London from time ‘to 

time to call: public attention to -the work 

done in connexion with the fund,’ The 

number contains a series of interesting 

letters from Herr Schick on various objects 

that have been discovered during recent 

explorations, including some very curiously- 

shaped vases from tombs at Jaffa, of which 

illustrations are given, and-which. have been 

stated by Mr. Franks, of the British Museum, . 
to be vases used for holding 4of/, with which 

the eyebrows were painted. They consist of a 
small double vase with a flat handle formed 
in an ornamental open-work.§ pattern, by 
which they were hung up. - Herr Schick also 
gives a description and illustration of the 
remains of a building which he considers. to 
have been the ‘Church of St. Martin,” or a 
part of it. He also gives an account of some 
excavations on “Skull Hill,” which has 
recently been said to be Calvary, and a plan 
of this portion of the outskirts of Jerusalem, 
showing the relative positions of Skull Hill, 
Major Conder’s site of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and the wall of Jerusalem. 





T the meeting of the Hellenic Society on 

Monday, Mr. A. G. Bather, a student 
of the British School at Athens and a new- 
comer at the Hellenic Society’s meetings, 
read an interesting paper on fragments of 
bronze work found on the Acropolis at 
Athens, and now in the smaller museum at 
Athens. The paper was illustrated by 
reproductions of drawings of the objects 
described, which were handed round among 
the audience. The ornaments or designs on 
the fragments are all of archaic character, 
presenting a curious mixture of early forms 
of geometric Greek (or what we now call 
Greek) ornament with other details of a more 
or less Oriental character, Mr. Bather giving 
a very good analysis of their peculiarities 
We may observe that it would be much 
better, in papers of this kind, which are 
hardly intelligible without illustrations, if care 
were taken to provide a sufficient number of 
copies for each person present to have one, 
When reproduction of drawings is once 
made, the difference in cost between pro- 
viding ten or fifty impressions is trifling, 
and the difference to the audience is véry 
great. Handing copies from one person 
to another is a most unsatisfactory method 
of following a lecture which is supposed 
to be illustrated, and the necessity for it 
might easily be avoided. This is one 
of the details which is seldom properly 
managed at the Hellenic Society, where 
illustrated papers nearly are always attended 
with the drawback that only a part of the 
audience can have a chance of properly 
seeing the illustrations. 





ROFESSOR GARDNER has of late 
years devoted a good deal of time to 

the study and exposition of Greek vase 
paintings. It has fallen to him to write the 
first volume of the ‘‘Museum Oxoniense,” 
which is, in fact, a projected publication of 
the sculptures, inscriptions, bronzes, vases, 
and other antiquities belonging to the 
University. These, in consequence of Mr. 
Fortnum’s benefaction, are now shortly to 
be brought under one roof. The “ Catalogue 
of Greek Vases in the Ashmolean Museum ” 
is the first issue. It is somewhat the fashion 
now-a-days to make the publication of a 
catalogue the occasion for writing a historical 
sketch of the subject in general. Professor 
Gardner has, we think, very wisely resisted 
this temptation. The vases of the Ashmolean 
collection are, as he says, both so few in 
number and of so few classes as to render 
any complete and systematic treatment of the 
subject in general by their aid unsatisfactory. 
None the less, to each class of vases repre- 
sented there is a brief prefatory note 








hecessary manual labour ; the adoption of 





spare the doubtful luxury of a restoration. 





embodying the very latest scientifie conclu- 
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sions. Space forbids much detailed notice, 
but we may draw attention to the inte- 
resting account of the red-figured technique 
on p. 23. The original view expressed there 
is mainly based on the technical knowledge 
acquired by the artist who drew the plates, 
to whose skill and admirable fidelity of touch 
Professor Gardner does full justice. The 
book, both plates and text, is a model of 
what an illustrated catalogue should be, 
and will doubtless do much to promote the 
study of Greek ceramography at Oxford. 





HE annual business meeting of the 
special delegates of the amalgamated 
societies of German architects and civil 
engineers, which was held at Miinster, was 
well attended, some fifty representatives 
being present. 
valuable work done at the delegates’ meeting 
was far greater than that of the biennial 
general gathering of members. The coming 
year promises to be a very busy one for the 
workers of the societies, if we may judge 
from the long programme of scientific and 
other researches which are to be made by the 
working members before next year’s rendez- 
vous in Strasburg. The delegates’ work will 
probably soon be more regularly put before 
the public in the form of a proper Journal 
of Proceedings, and the various publications 
of treatises, &c., brought out under their 
auspices, are to be more uniform in style 
and appearance. A great deal of the results 
of valuable work is lost at present through 
unsystematic publication. 





UR German contemporary, the SZatistical 
Correspondent, publishes a number of 
interesting figures relative to the population 
and area of the largest cities of the world. 
As the exact population of cities is important 
to those who wish to compare municipal 
institutions, we reproduce the following list of 
places with populations of over five hundred 
thousand :— 


Bombay ...... 


London ...... 4,415,958 | 821,764 
Paris ‘ii. .sise . 2,712,598 | Calcutta ...... 810,686 
New York, | Hangtschou 800,000 

Brooklyn... 2,352,150 | Tschingtu ... 800,000 
Berlin .n.<ccccee 1,655,653 | Rio de 
een 1,600,000 | Janeiro 800,000 
Vienna......... 1,364,548 Moscow ...... 798,742 
Hankow- Glasgow ...... 772,040 

Hanyang- _ Hamburg- 

Wutschang 1,200,000; Altona...... 734,625 
CC 1,155,290 | Manchester, 
Philadelphia 1,105,277, Salford 703,479 
Chicago ....., 1,099,850 , Liverpool ... 697,901 
Siangtan...... 1,000,000 | Futschou...... 636,000 
St. Peters- | Boston ...:... 598,669 

eee 954,400 Birmingham 570,460 
Tientsin ...... 950,000 | Buenos Ayres 554,713 


Constantinople 878,565 | 





ROM the last number of ZL’ Architecture 
we find that the French architects are 
still occupied in discussing the question of 
‘‘Le Repos Hebdomadaire,” or, as we should 
say, the question of Sunday labour; not on 
religious grounds, about which there would 
be hopeless difference of opinion, probably, 
in France, but on the ground of the need of 
periodical rest for the labourer, whether 
architect or artisan. M. David de Penanrun 
contributes a long and well-written article on 
the subject, in which he strongly urges the 
practice of cessation from work on Sunday, 
on the ground of “économie sociale,” as a 
necessary condition for getting the best work 
done by all concerned. The article, though 
only now published, appears to be a reprint 
of a paper read at the last Congress of French 
architects. It concludes with the recom- 
mendation that a special committee should 
be appointed to study the question and to 
collect all the evidence necessary to prove 
the utility of the measure, and the means of 
securing its general adoption. It was M. de 
Penanrun who first brought up the subject 
at a former Congress, two years ago. 





6 B. fire which damaged the barracks at 
Chester Castle on last ‘Tuesday 


As usual, the amount of 


of our provincial buildings. What is now 
known as the Castle, and is still a royal 
fortress, comprises the County Hall with the 
new gaol at its rear; in front is a spacious 
court, half oval in shape, having the barracks 
and the armoury on its east and west sides 
respectively. The blocks were erected, 
pursuant to statutes passed in 1788 and 
1807, after Thomas Harrison’s designs, on 


the site of the old castle (pulled down 1009 


years ago), just within the south-west angle 
of the city wall, on a bluff of rock, along the 
Dee’s right bank. Harrison’s design is 
classic; the main gateway passes through a 
Doric order of four fluted columns which carry 
a massive attic; on each side is a similar but 
smaller tetrastyle order with an angle 
pendiment—extending over 1oo ft. in all. 
The inner buildings have columniations to 
correspond, all the columns being of single 
blocks; the freestone was quarried at 
Manley, and the entire group took twenty- 
eight years in construction. There is 
a good view from without the gate, 
by C. Heath, after Geo, Pickering, in 
Volume I. of Ormerod’s “ Cheshire ” (1819), 
with W. Finden’s print, after Hollar’s 
drawing, of the interior of “ Hugh Lupus’s 
Hall,” which measured 99 in. by 45 ft. in the 
castle lower ward, whose site is that of the 
gaol. lLysons’ “ Magna Britannia” repro- 
duces Randle Horne’s bird’s-eye view, Harl. 
MSS. 2,073, showing the old castle, with the 
bridge and its two gates, the water-tower, 
and mills as they appeared about 250 years 
ago. Of that building, said to have been 
built by William I., who, three years after 
the Conquest, gave Chester and the shire to 
Hugh Lupus, Count of Avranches, as 
defender of the Welsh Marches, little remains 
excepting Julius Czesar’s Tower, wherein it 
is believed James IJ. heard mass when on a 
tour in these parts, and Richard II. and 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond, were 
imprisoned. The tower's antiquity, how- 
ever, has been questioned; it has been re- 
faced, and in his paper on the “Age of the 
City Walls of Chester,” printed by us on 
August 21, 1886, Mr. G. W. Shrubsole, 
F.G.S., says that after very superficial 
examination, seeing that it is not 500 years 
old, it is by no means Roman, nor included 
within the Devan camps. 





a 


E have received a circular from Milan 
calling attention to the International 
Working-men’s Exhibition which is to be 
held there in 1894. The Milanese workmen 
send by this circular (translated into English) 
‘a greeting and invitation to all companions 
in labour who are working, studying and 
hoping:” 

‘* They ask all working men and working women, 
those of the large associations in city and country, 
isolated working people, and all those lost in the 
tumult of great industrial centres, to send what 
they have made, either in a small way or a large 
one, in order that they may be brought to public 
notice.” 

The circular does not make it very clear 
what is to be the precise scope of the Ex- 
hibition; it is divided into three sections: 
(1) Work; (2) Prevision; (3) Instruction. 
“ Prevision” seems to include everything 


which proceeds from forethought and 
prudence, as it includes co-operative 
societies, hygiene, insurance against 
accidents, &c. What is included under 


“Work,” however, is obvious enough, and 
probably the exhibition will mainly con- 
sist of those productions of individual 
workers which, as the prospectus tells us, 
“will be a collection of human documents 
on the social questions which so annoy 
egotists, but which profoundly interest the 
truly sincere.” We trust that we are among 
the ‘truly sincere”; at all events we shall be 
very glad to hear that the exhibition is a 
success. Applications for space to exhibit 
can be made up to November 30, and must 
be addressed (with information as to the 
nature of the object and the probable space 
required) to “the Workmen’s International 
Exposition. Committee, Via Rastrelli, Milan :” 





morning imperilled one of the most striking | 


“ Rastrelli Way” it is given in the English 


= 
prospectus, but that is evidently what jg 
meant, the meaning being a little obs 
in this and other instances through too dines, 
an effort at literal translation. On the othe 
hand we must admit that in the warning thy 
‘‘we must not illude ourselves,” the trang. 
lators have added a new and useful verb to 
the English language. 


—_ | 
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FURNITURE AND ORNAMENTAL IfRoy 
AT CHICAGO. 


FURNITURE is one of the subjects very fy 
illustrated at the Columbian Exhibition, n 
every country sending contributions of one sort ¢& 
another, and some of them—as England, Frappe’ 
Germany, Italy, and the United States—heing 
very fully represented. The English exhibit jg 
one that reflects very great credit upon the coup 
though the display is limited to three or foi 
firms. But each of these sends a fairly large ang: 
varied assortment, and the result is highly cop. 
mendable. In household art the most important - 
contribution is the official building of the Royal 
Commission, Victoria House, which has beep 
furnished throughout by English firms, and in jtg 
public apartments contains some notable examples 
of English furniture. Unfortunately, this house 
has been closed to visitors during a large part of 
the exhibition, and Americans and others at the 
Fair have not, therefore, profited by its good 
points to the extent that was originally hoped 
for. 

Though ot generous size, the house is tog 
small to permit palatial apartments, and its 
designer, Colonel Edis, is to be congratulated 
on having made such good use of his oppor. 
tunities. Modelled plaster is used for the ceilings 
of the rooms on the first floor, those to which the 
public. are admitted when ‘access to the house 
is permitted, and with which we are chiefly 
concerned. That of the hall, a pleasant roomy 
apartment with a grand staircase directly in front 
of the spectator as he enters, is from one in “ Plas 
Mawr,” Conway, North Wales, anc dates about 
1550. The ceiling over the staircase and the 
principal landing is from MHaddon. Hall; 
that of the reception-room is from the banquet- 
ing-hall at Crewe Hall, that of the dining 
or waiting room from Campden House, 
Kensington, while that of the library is from 
drawings by Colonel Edis himself, who is also 
responsible for most of the oak panelling in the 
hall and rooms, chimney-pieces, and the like, 
Mr. Owen W. Davis has prepared the designs for 
much of the furniture, though a good part of it 
has been reproduced after Italian models in 
various English country seats and foreign 
museums. The effect of the whole, as has been 
hinted, is very good, and affords an _ excellent 
illustration of the resources of English domestic 
art. If criticism is to be made it is that the 
furniture is not always consistent, and that the 
different models from which it has been made 
give rather a varied appearance to the rooms, 
On the other hand, this very difference adds to 
the reality of the effect, since in any English 
mansion a variety of chairs and other pieces of 
furniture would naturally accumulate in the course 
of years, and the result is, therefore, truer in this 
respect than if everything had been made in 4 
single style. Still, this arrangement, notwith- 
standing its good points, implies a fallacy, since 
the facsimile of a piece of furniture is not the 
real thing, and in furnishing an apartment in 4 
modern dwelling we should scarcely ransack 
museums to gain variety and effect. But the 
exhibit is a very good one, and the firms who 
supplied the articles may take great credit to 
themselves for the part they have taken in the 
work, | 

Of the furniture exhibits in the Manufactures 
Building the most striking is that by Messrs. 
Hampton & Sons, consisting of a reproduction of 
the Banqueting Hall of Hatfield House. Itisa 
facsimile reproduction in carved wood and 
modelled plaster reduced to one-third the 
dimensions of the original. This reduction, 
while necessitated by the size of the space 
at the disposal of the exhibitors, and the 
great cost of making a full-sized copy, is justly 
open to criticism, since, while the hall itself has 
been reduced, its furniture and other contents are 
of full size, and the comparison is not, therefore, 
a just one. In other words, instead of having 
here a reproduction of the hall, what we really 
have is a room modelled after it—using the same 





Apart from this, the reproduction is a fine one. 





The furniture is partly genuine furniture, 





decorations, it is true, but still a room complete 
in itself, without being a model of its prototype _ 
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‘is roximately the same date as the hall itself, | If so, it would have been better in the end to | artist has fallen into the somewhat natural error 
ed yl partly manufactured expressly for the present | have suppressed it altogether. _ | of unthinking people, that if Greek forms were | 
ect ion, the best models only being used. As it | It is quite unnecessary to review this collection | employed in the decoration, the result would 
ler ds, therefore, it 1s much more representative | in detail, for it is almost hopelessly bad, but one} surely be Greek. As a matter of fact, no people 
lat of an Elizabethan hall than the original at | or two especially large pieces may be briefly} would probably be more astonished than the 
nS. Hatfield House, which contains mddern and | mentioned. Notwithstanding the execrable taste Greeks of the classic period to learn that this pro- 
to unimportant furniture. of much of the display the general effect is very | duction was intended to illustrate their own work. 
| Messrs. Macbeth & Roberts send a large| rich, so far as carving is concerned, and the very| The Renaissance vase is illustrated with an 
collection of their so-called ‘* medizeval carved | generous manner in which it has been applied. | elaborate scroll decoration of great beauty. Still, 
oak ” furniture, chiefly actual reproductions of This is doubtless the key to the popularity of this| one wonders who would pay 8,o00/, for it, or 
ancient work, but partly original designs in the | section, since nowhere in the Exhibition is so | half this sum for the amphora. 
ON id spirit. These are very well done, on the | much heavily-carved furniture to be seen. It has,| The French display of furniture is very exten- 
ladle, though it must be admitted that to give | therefore, bad as it is, a distinct and individual | sive, and its systematic installation—which is 
lly modern furniture the texture and aspect of | character of its own. One of the largest pieces is | carried out throughout the whole French section, 
rly. extreme old age, when in reality it is fresh from |a huge cabinet in bronze and wood. The body|to the enormous advantage of the exhibits— 
Hie the factory, is not a system of procedure that is | is supported by two bronze ions and is itself enables: it to be seen to the utmost advantage. 
be” to be. commended for its honesty. However, | decorated with bronze figures in niches. Bronze| While inlaid work predominates in the English 
ing neglecting this general proposition, the firm | figures also support the cornice, which culminates | section, and carving in the Italian, the French 
r. shows a good collection, high-backed chairs, |in aclock. There is probably not a square inch | furniture, as a whole, is characterised by the 
ry jdeboards, mantel backings, and tables, all | of unornamented surface on this cabinet, and one’s employment of stuffs, of tapestries, brocades, and 
a: daborately carved in designs of good taste. wonder at its marvellous ‘‘art” is divided with | the like. There is little carved furniture, and no 
nd : Messrs. Collinson & Lock have a large | one’s surmises as to what use such a construction | great merit in the forms of that which is covered. 
ie iisplay, divided into three rooms. They show a | could possibly be put. And so, while the display is rich and extensive, 
ant | e line of inlaid cabinets, the designs being| The Fratelli Mora, of Milan, show a draped | while many of the shapes are good, and much of 
val chiefly scrolls and Renaissance motifs in ivory | bed in green and gold, of unsatisfactory design. | the covering of more than ordinary excellence, we 
een inlaid in woods of various colours. Many of the | T he wall behind the bed is decorated with panels | do not find it as satisfactory as the furniture in 
‘its designs are exceedingly rich and beautiful, and | of gilded leather. Some other furniture shown | which the wood plays an important part. There 
les the display 1s one of the most notable of its sort by this firm is more pleasing. Inlaid work | is a good deal of painted furniture, of scenes and 
use in the exhibition. Among the larger articles| makes up a large portion of the Italian display. | flowers on enamelled grounds, much of it being 
- of shown a large wardrobe may be mentioned, inlaid, {t is chiefly ivory, inlaid in ebony, though some | delicate and fine, and, in its way, very good. 
the of rosewood and boxwood. It is divided into other woods are occasionally used. A number of| Several cabinets and tables in this style are 
0d three parts, the centre, or hanging closet, being | pieces in which geometrical designs alone are | especially attractive. A painted bedstead may be 
Ded feed with a mirror; the wings are used for|used are very poor indeed, though they are| mentioned, with green ground and finished with 
drawers, and inlaid with scrolls and cherubs. | without the cumbersome aggressiveness that dis- | invariable draped canopy. Several displays are 
too They also show an elaborately carved mantel tinguishes the carved furniture. The _ scroll| in the form of complete rooms, arranged in 
its witha carved panel over the shelf. They send, | designs are, on the whole, much more satisfactory. | admirable taste, though the furniture itself is not 
ted further, some chairs covered with stuffs, a bedroom | A number of large tables in black and white, | always satisfactory. Jeanselme, of Paris, showsa 
or. gt in natural woods, and some inlaid tables, | decorated with scroll borders and ornamented | reproduction of the bedroom made for Napoleon 
ngs gmilar to their cabinets in general workmanship. | with pictures in white, make a characteristic| the First on the occasion of his marriage with 
the Messrs. Gregory & Co. send several pieces of | display. Some of these pictures are large and| Marie Louise. It is in inlaid wood. 
use funiture, the most noticeable of which is a large | complicated, and in the worst possible taste. On| In iron and bronze, or rather in bronze alone, 
efly sdeboard in oak, elaboratelycarved. The front has | the whole the Italian standard of excellence in| the displays are fairly large. Most-of the bronze 
my three carved panels of conventional designs below | furniture seems to de to cover the object with as} exhibits are overcrowded, and the objects lose 
ont and above, and the flat cornice is supported by | much decoration as possible ; whether it be inlay | considerably thereby. A large display is made 
las free Renaissance columns with Corinthian capitals | or carving seems immaterial, so long as nothing | by Thiebaut Freres, of Paris, who show, among 
out sanding at either end, and forming a very | is left undecorated. Those who are pleased with | other things, a bronze reproduction of the *‘ La 
the agreeable finish. A carved mantel, in which the | this sort of thing will find ample opportunity for| Vigne” vase by Dore. They also send two 
ll ; same column feature is employed, though not so | delighting their eyes in the Italian section of the | colossal bronze figures, of a man and a woman, 
1et- successful as the sideboard, should be mentioned. | Columbian Exhibition. and several large bronze groups, together with an 
ing English household art is further represented by| In pleasing contrast to the unlimited variety of | immense assortment of smaller objects. The 
Se, the wall-papers shown by Messrs. Jeffrey & Co. | Italian furniture are several small exhibits of| Société Anonyme des Hauts Fourneaux et Fon- 
om and. Messrs. Woollams & Co. The products of | wrought-iron work, shown by Castello Prospero, | deries du Val d’Osne, of Paris, also sends a large 
Iso these firms are too well known to need description | of Turin, and B. Zaltuffi, of Siena. All of this | collection, including a number of colossal figures. 
the here, and it is only necessary to say that both | is well done, a stair-rail shown by Prospero being | They make no display of their constructional iron 
ke, displays are full and representative, and arranged | very well thought out, and quite successful. The}and bronze work. Disclyn, of Paris, sends a 
for with great taste. We shall not be disappointed if | ornament is most judiciously applied, helping the | collection of wrought-iron work, lamp standards, 
it these displays do not give some ‘‘ pointers” to | structural parts without hiding them. and irons, ornaments, and the like. Most of itis 
in the American wall-paper makers, though the finer| Denmark sends a few pieces of furniture of no} coarse and without merit. More satisfactory is a 
ign grades of English wall-paper already have a| especial merit. The general effect is heavy, and| collection of door hinges, knobs, door plates, 
en considerable market in America. Though the | the articles are without interest. The Russian| knockers, &c., shown by several exhibitors. 
ent United States shows some very good designs for | display is somewhat larger, though devoid of| Many of these are really fine designs, and are in 
stic wall-paper, we think there can be no question of | articles of striking merit. A large cabinet, in a} marked contrast to the general mediocrity of the 
the British supremacy in this field. Before dismis- | heavy Russian style, and ornamented with panel} French bronze display. Several firms send 
the sing the subject of English household art, men- | pictures in burnt woad, may be mentioned as a| chandeliers for gas and electricity, none of which 
ide tion should be made of an Indian room in carved | novel piece of furniture. A dinner-table, with} are at all satisfactory. In truth there is no 
nS, teakwood, made from designs by Mr. Lockwood | high-backed chairs, decorated with the Russian | disguising the fact that in this sort of work the 
to de Forest at Ahmedabad. The carving is in| eagle, may be mentioned, as well as a table to be| French have scarcely maintained their reputation. 
ish theusual Indian style, and is very good of its} placed under a mirror, heavily carved in bur-| Many of the articles have a cheap and coarse 
of kind. .The windows, however, are much too | nished gilt and in very bad taste. Several carved | look that is quite unexpected. 
rse small, and the room too dark for a northern | cabinets and sideboards are also shown, some of| The furniture exhibit of Germany is large and 
his climate, unless it is used as an evening room | them quite large, and heavy and Russian in style. | complete, thus competing, in point of quantity, 
4 exclusively, Belgium sends a group of furniture of very| with that of France. And in quality it runs its 
th: The Italian display of furniture is exceedingly | unequal merit, some being fine and good, other | rival very close, for the workmanship is of high 
nce “messy.” The space is crowded with a multi-| pieces being rather heavy and coarse in aspect. | excellence, and the designs of great merit. In 
the tude of objects that could scarcely be well seen | The general effect of the carving, even the least | some senses the German collection is the most 
- in twice the area, and the interstices, as it were, | satisfactory, is subdued, and notwithstanding it is | remarkable in the Exhibition. Never before has 
ck are so filled in with commercial statuary, pottery, | not all praiseworthy, it stands in delightful] Germany made so bold a bid for leadership in 
the and jewellery booths, all apparently doing a thriv- | contrast to the miscellancous collection sent by | artistic manufactures, and the older countries, 
rho ing business, and all very crowded with people at | Italy. In ironwork the most noticeable object is | and especially England and France, which have 
to all hours of the day, that it is not only one of the | a huge bronze vase, made by the Compagnie des| long enjoyed a monopoly in this department, 
the most crowded parts of the Exhibition, but it is| Bronzes of Brussels. It is a twelve-sided| need to look after their laurels lest this new ana | 
on¢ in which it is most difficult to see anything. | vase made by the cire perdue process. A| somewhat unexpected competitor surpasses them. | 
res And when seen it is a most depressing show. | placard informs us that it is unique, the wax| The German exhibit, as a whole, is the most | 
1s, y of the designs are very bad, the outlines} moulds in which it was cast having been de-| complete made by any European nation, nearly | 
of frequently heavy and awkward, the carving poor | stroyed. There is more comfort in this notice | every department of art and industry being repre- | 
4 and insignificant, though frequently very abundant | than its makers perhaps intended, since the design | sented with tolerable fulness, and with at least | 
nd in quantity. A remarkable family homeliness | is very bad indeed, and the world could very well | sufficient completeness to make it seem to be what 
the tuns through the cupids that dance, perch, recline, | get along without the present specimen. A small| it is, an attempt to illustrate German products as 
on, and peek from almost every imaginable place, | but really fine collection of wrought-iron orna-|a whole. While we are only concerned with | 
ace and which is fairly astonishing when one remem- | ments is shown by Prosper Schryvers, of Brussels. | household art, it is well to note this fact, as it | 
the bers that this collection has been made in various | The work is extremely well done, and it is to be| explains a good deal of the excellence of the 
tly places and is from various cities. If the furni-| regretted there is not more of it. All the pieces | German display. | 
ee lure at.Chicago is to be accepted as the best | are small. The most notable part of the furniture in the | 
are laly is now making, the art has certainly} No furniture is sent by Spain, but two large| German section is a collective exhibit placed in | 
re, “generated to a commercial standard that is| vases of gold encrusted on steel, made by Mdme. | three rooms at the outer corner of the section, &§ 
ing whoily depressing. What impuession this display | Felipa Guisalo, of Madrid, command attention. | and occupying one of the most conspicuous | 
Hy _ make on those Americans to whom Italy is | These are very large. One is a Greek amphora, | positions in the building. The rooms are reached | 
i the land of Raphael and of Michelangelo, an Italy | the other a large rounded vase, called, from its| by a flight of steps, and are thus quite separated 
ete supreme in all artistic affairs, it is impossible to | decoration, a Renaissance vase. Thisis the more | from other parts of the section. They are in the 
pee Sy, but judging from the crowds and the vast'| successful of the two, since while Greek decora- | style of the German Renaissance of the sixteenth 
ne. splay of “sold” cards, the result seems to be| tive motifs are employed on the amphora, no| century, and are decorated and furnished with 
of | ighly satisfactory to American taste in general. | Greek vase was ever decorated as it is. The| great magnificence. The first is a reception room. 
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A Sketch in Norwich, showing Tower of St. Peter's, Hungate (now destroyed). 








The detail has been carefully worked in every 
particular. The ceiling is a tunnel vault, richly 
coffered with gold, and decorated with frescoes. 
Marble mosiac doorways lead, on one side, 
into a dining-room, decorated with embroidered 
stripes on the walls; the ceiling: is open, 
showing the rafters, which are painted with 
a striped decoration. The chairs are of 
painted embossed leather; the other furniture 
corresponds with the time intended to be repre- 
sented. On the opposite side of the reception 
room is a throne room, decorated with blue 
velvet hangings, ornamented with gold. The 
furniture of the room has been lent by the 
Bavarian crown, and the whole is a marvel of 
gilding, and is exceedingly rich, though in the 
worst possible taste. The general effect of these 
rooms, however, is magnificent. The furniture 
is rich and effective, and the whole reflects great 
credit upon its originators. After this brilliant 
display the other exhibits of furniture necessarily 
suffer somewhat by comparison. Most of them 
are arranged in rooms, every detail of which is 
perfectly given. Thus a small room of the 
Munich Collective Group, arranged by the 
architect Seidl of that city, is furnished, carpeted, 
papered, and curtained by a variety of firms and 
individuals, each of whom contributed his own 
specialty. Of the other displays mention may be 
made of a reception room shown by J. L. 
Distelhorst, of Karlsruhe ; a drawing-room set, of 
which the chief feature is an over-ornamented 
cabinet, by Groschkus, of Berlin; an old style 
dining-room, witha large and charming settle, by 
S. Schneller, of Munich; some leather chairs, 
cabinets, &c., by M. Venbauer, of Munich ; some 
very good embossed leather furniture and screens 
by G. Hulbe, of Berlin, and some Arabic furni- 
ture, far from pleasing, by J. C. Otto, of 
Nuremburg. 

In iron work the most notable exhibits, and 
indeed the most notable objects of their class in 
the Exhibition, are the great wrought-iron gates 
by the well-known firm of Armbruster Gebriider, 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main. These form part of 
the boundary walls of the German Section, being 
utilised as the chief approach. The gates are 
three in number, with sufficient rail between them 
to give the three a due proportion. The ornament 
is foliated decoration, and while much too rich 
and complicated over the gates, is itself very well 
applied to its purpose, and the whole is a noble 
and important piece of work. This firm also 
has an exhibit of smaller pieces of wrought iron, 


most of it very complicated, but of good general | 





excellence. E. Puls, of Berlin, also has several 
gates, but in size and workmanship they do not 
compare with the splendid ones of Armbruster. 

On the whole, notwithstanding some obvious 
shortcomings, this display of Germany is most 
commendable. It shows a thorough command of 
technique in the production of objects of applied 
art. But there is a riot in many of the 
designs, a heaviness in the furniture, a waste of 
splendour in many of the lesser objects, that 
needs to be corrected and repressed before 
German art can take a place beside that of France 
and England. That it is forging towards the 
position held by these countries is very evident 
from its exhibit at Chicago, and in view of the 
efforts Germany is putting forth in this direction 
it is not likely it will fail to take advantage of the 
lessons of comparison that must be forced upon 
its people by its present contact with the best 
work of Europe and America. 

The American display of furniture, is, as might 
naturally be expected, very large, firms from all 
over the country being represented. On the 
whole it is very satisfactory. It is characterised 
by a use of natural woods, though some examples 
of enamelled, gilt, carved, and inlaid furniture is 
included in it. There is no promiscuous carving, 
such as may be seen in the foreign sections; all 
that is used is extremely judicious and sufficiently 
subdued ; and while the furniture sent by non- 
American exhibitors is designed for the rich and is 
throughout luxurious in intent, that shown by the 
Americans is apparently intended for the well-to- 
do middle class, who make, of course, the larger 
amount of furniture purchases. But while the 
American families, on the whole, are of this 
description, it is very good furniture indeed that 
is made for them, and it is most admirably suited 
to its purpose, not only in being a furniture that 
is very good and may be had at not too high a 
price, but furniture that is thoroughly artistic and 
possessed of many inherent merits of workman- 
ship and design. There is a great deal of satis- 
faction to be obtained in plain,. solid, useful- 
looking furniture, and.it is this that attracts one 
in the American section. One of the most in- 
teresting phases of the exhibit is the generally 
high excellence of the designs, irrespective of its 
place of production. It thus happens that quite 
as artistic furniture is shown by firms belonging to 
the Far West as comes from the East. A uniform 
standard of excellence in furniture distributed over 
so wide an area as the United States contains 
most hopeful suggestion for the future. 

In decorative art, to go a little beyond the 


bounds of our present subject, the most striking 
American display is that made by the 
Glass and Decorating Company, of New Yor, 
This firm makes a specialty of stained glass an 
ecclesiastical decoration, and its exhibit is o¢ 
of the most noteworthy in the Exhibition 
Its. main feature is a chapel, decorated in th 
most elaborate manner and provided with alr 
and baptistery. The chapel is small, andis chiely 
lighted by electric lights within it.  Speril 
mention should be made of an electrolier, in tk 
form of a double arm cross, with green and whit 
glass of very rich effect, though the amount d 
light received from it is not very great. Th 
altar, of white mosaic, and a delicate and exquisit 
piece of work, with a _ richly jewelled a 
enamelled tabernacle, stands under the recess 
archway. The columns are of glass mosaic, d 
good pattern, though the detail is quite lost in th 
dark room in which they are shown. The capital 
are guilded, as is also the stonework of the-archts 
These are decorated with a good design, som 
what coarse in detail, and quite in keeping wil 
the Romanesque style in which the chapds 
designed. Behind the altar and under the arcs 
is a stained glass window through which, 
however, owing to the location of the chapel, # 
light at present comes. To the right is tt 
baptistery, consisting of a font with a tid) 
decorated cover standing under an arch, will! 
stained glass window. The effect of this rooms 
extremely rich and very impressive, though! 
certainly is in the worst possible taste to plat 
lighted candles on the altar, and thus addto® 
church-like effect. This gives an artificial air! 
the place, which detracts considerably from 
enjoyment of this novel and interesting work of at 
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A NOTE AT NORWICH. 


IT is to be regretted that the Norwich peopl 
do not take better care of their ancient buildings 
probably, as the saying is, “ familiarity 
contempt,” and they think that it does notm 
matter if one or two of their thirty-six interest 
churches disappear from time to time. Wed nol 
know how else to account for the destructio 
the old church of St.’ Peter, Southgate, and the 
pretty tower of St. Peter’s, Hungate. The forme 
piece of mischief can hardly have been f 
necessary by disrepair, because the church bal 
been restored a few years back, so that if it 1 
was unsound, it ought not to have been aul 
to get into such a condition, for, if money ™ 





forthcoming for re-seating and other ornameat 
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— 
rks, it was clearly the duty of the authorities 
= sae that necessary structural repairs were 


before ornamental ones. 

ee comemaber going into another church at 

orwich some four or five years back, which had 
just been extensively ‘* restored,” (?} and the water 
was pouring through the roof in bucketsful. We 
‘now that this sort of thing happens too frequently. 
«Restoration committees *? are so anxious to see 
something for their money—a brand new set of 
varnished deal benches instead of the old-fashioned 

ws, a new reredos, or a stained-glass window— 
at the architect who wishes to please his clients 
s too often tempted to spend the money on such 
things instead of commencing his work by 
rendesing walls sound and roofs weather-proof. 

Thé shurch of St. Peter, Southgate, stood in a 
very picturesque situation on the slope of a hill, 
rising somewhat abruptly from King-street and 
crowned by a fine fragment of the city walls, with 
a great round bastion tower. The church was for 
thé most part Perpendicular, but had fragments of 
earlier work about it. Its destruction seems to 
have been very short-sighted, because Norwich is 
throwing out a large suburb between Trowse and 
the bank of the river Wensum, and when this is 
built. over the pretty little Medizeval church of 
Trowse will be insufficient to supply the spiritual 
wants of the neighbourhood ; so either a new 
church will have to be erected, or the character- 
istic little village church spoiled by additions not 


_ contemplated in its original design. 


With regard to the other work of destruction, 
pulling down the tower of St. Peter’s, Hungate, 
it does seem strange that the small sum necessary 
for its structural repair was not forthcoming. 
The church is one of those pretty aisleless cruci- 
form buildings, several examples of which occur 
in Norwich, notably St. Mary’s and St. Michael’s 
at Plea, a plan which would seem to lend itself 
admirably to modern requirements, as it provides 
an undivided nave of wide span for congregational 
purposes, from which a chancel and two small 
transeptial chapels open out. In Anglican 
churches one of these would offer an excellent 
position for the organ and the other a baptistry 
or, where used, a ‘‘morning chapel.” The 
tower is at the west end so that the building has no 
“crossing.” Like most of the Norwich churches, 
St. Peter’s Hungate is Perpendicular ; the tower, 
which was a simple example of the style, was 
embattled, and had a two-light window in each 
face. Though not a remarkable example of 
architecture, yet it formed the centre object of the 
picturesque group of Medizeval buildings shown 
in our sketch; to the right was the fine east 
window of the old Dominican church, now 
St. Andrew’s Hall; in the centre is a picturesque 
street, with gabled houses, and tower of St. Peter’s 
Hungate, rising up at the end, and to the left was 
avery fine old Gothic house, with projecting 
stories. It is of no use, according to the old 
proverb, ‘‘to grieve over spilt milk,” and, of 
course, nothing can bring us back these old works 
after they are once destroyed ; but we do sincerely 
hope that the Norwich people will see their way 
to prevent the continuation of such destructive 
practices, as it is sad to think that ancient build- 
ings, Which have escaped so many dangers, should 
be handed down to our time to be destroyed or 
mutilated. It would, however, be unfair to the 
Norwich people not to mention the fact that the 
choir of the great Dominican church, the east 
window of which is shown in our sketch, was, 
chiefly through the exertion of Mr. F. Oddin 
Taylor, then sheriff, secured by the Corporation, 
and by them put into a good state of repair, 
without in any way impairing its archzeological 
value. We trust that in future the Norwich people 
will follow this example, instead of those to which 
we have previously alluded. H. W.. 3. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

THE opening meeting of this Association for 
Session 1893-4 (which was also the annual 
general meeting) was held on Friday evening, 
October 13, in the meeting-room of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit-street, 


the President, Mr. E. W. Mountford, occupying 
e chair. 


Vote of Thanks to the Retiring President. 


The minutes of the last meeting of last session 
aving been read and confirmed, on the motion 
of Mr. FE. Woodthorpe, M.A., a vote of thanks 
was carried by acclamation to Mr. H. O. 
tesswell, the retiring President, for the able 
manner in which he had discharged the duties of 

office during the past session. 


Annual Report, &c. 
On the motion of Mr. E. S. Gale, seconded 








by Mr. E. Woodthorpe, the adoption of the 
annual report, which is printed on page 149 and 
following pages of the new ‘* Brown Book,” was 
agreed to. The report states that the Committee 
held 36 meetings during the session, that 72 new 
members were elected, and that the losses by death, 
resignation, and other causes amounted to 71, 


leaving a net increase of 4, the total number of | 


members being 1,129. The Committee is pleased 
to record the most encouraging progress of the 
new Educational Scheme. Divisions I. & II. 
have again been well supported, and Division ITI, 
has shown a marked improvement, while the 
attendance in Division IV. gives evidence of a 
desire amongst students to take up the more 
advanced subjects. The Committee regrets the 
further falling off in the attendance at the ordinary 
meetings, and thinks it desirable that the whole 
matter should be taken into consideration at an 
early date, with a view to discover, if possible, 
some means of increasing the popularity of these 
meetings. 

Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, hon. treasurer, then 
moved the adoption of the balance-sheet for the 
past session, and in doing so proposed a vote of 
thanks to the auditors, Messrs. Bernard Dicksee 
and G. A. Lansdown. The balance-sheet shows 
an expenditure for general purposes of 1,737/., a 
sum Of 21/7. in excess of receipts. Thesé included 
698/. 7s. 6d. for members’ subscriptions, 172/. 4s. 
for entrance-fees, and 795/. 17s. for students’ fees. 
The Premises and General Fund account shows 
donations amounting to 238/. 16s. 9d., and after 
meeting the deficit of 21/7. already mentioned, the 
cost of furniture, &c., a balance of 554/. 7s. 43d. 
is carried forward. 

Mr. S. B. Beale, in seconding the vote of 
thanks to Messrs. Dicksee and Lansdown, said, 
that with regard to the expenditure of 1457. on 
their last conversaztone, he should seriously like 
them to consider whether they were justified in 
spending a quarter of their income upon what he 
might callamusements. And with regard to the last 
soirée, they were given to understand that the 
money paid for the tickets of admission would pay 
for the expenses, but the Association was put to 
an expense of over 40/7. in connexion with that 
entertainment. Again, in last year’s accounts 
they had an item of about 15/. as a donation to 
the library fund—he could conceive of no more 
laudable donation—but this year there was no 
such donation, but an item of 12/. to the dinner 
fund, and he thought that this was not a step in 
the right direction. He trusted that the new 
Committee would see their way to economise in 
the expenditure on the forthcoming conversazione. 

Mr. Pratt having briefly replied to some of Mr. 
Beale’s remarks, the adoption of the balance- 
sheet was agreed to, and the vote of thanks to 
the auditors was carried unanimously. 


The Conversazione. 


Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith, senior hon. sec., 
announced that the annual comversasione would 
be held on the 27th inst. 

A list of forty-two gentlemen nominated for 
election was then read. , 


Prize List, Session 1892-3. 


The list of prizes awarded during the past 
session was also read, some of the prizes being 
presented. The list was as follows :— 


Lecture Side: Division J.: Silver medal to Mr. 
T. E. Abbott ; bronze medal to Mr. G. B. Hoole; 
hon. mention of Mr. A. H. Allan. Dévision J/. : 
Silver medal to Mr. C. de Gruchy; bronze medal to 
Mr. E. P. Wheeler; hon. mention of Mr. C. A. J. 
Sharman. Diviszon J//.: Silver medal to Mr. A, 
Stedman ; bronze medal to Mr. A. G. Bewes; hon. 
mention of Mr. H. C. Lander. Division JIV.: 
Silver medal to Mr. W. K. Shirley; bronze medal 
to Mr. M. G. Pechell ; hon. mention of Mr. F. H, 
Mercer. 

Studio Side: Division J.: First, Mr. T. F. 
Green ; second, Mr. T. E. Abbott ; hon. mention of 
Messrs. A. M. Sinclair and L. Shuffrey. Division 
//,: First, Mr. C. A. J. Sharman ; second, Mr. T. N. 
Dinwiddy ; hon. mention of Messrs. J. W. Hoult 
and C. de Gruchy. Division J//. ; Silver medal to 
Mr. C. C. Brewer; bronze medal to Mr. M. F. W. 
Bunney ; hon. mention of Messrs. J. P. Clark and 
P. F. Hockings. Division JV.: Silver medal to 
Mr. W. C. Waymouth ; bronze medal to Mr. A. E, 
Henderson ; hon. mention of Mr. A. ‘T. Griffith. 

Measured Drawings Prize: Awarded to Mr. T. F. 
Green. 

The Association Medal: Awarded to Mr. W. B. 
Dawson. 

The Andrew Oliver Prizes: First prize, Mr. A. J. 
Stratton ; second, Mr. A. J. Roddis. 

The following prizes were not awarded: 7hed.A. 
Travelling Studentship ; the James Brooks Prize; 
the Architectural Union Co.'s Prise; the Discussion 
Section Prize; and the Essay Prize, ' 





The President said that with regard to the. 
Association medal it would be remembered that 
Mr. Gilbert had promised to model a new one for 
them, but from a letter recently received from 
him it appeared uncertain when the medal would 
be ready. Under these circumstances the com- 
mittee thought it desirable to award the existing 
medal rather than wait an uncertain length of 
time for the new one. 


A. A. Camera Club, 


Mr. F, T. W. Goldsmith said that he had 
received a letter from Mr. Francis R. Taylor, the 
hon. sec., about a new club which had been 
started in connexion with the Association, and 
which was called the A. A. Camera Club. The 
object of the club is for the cultivation and 
advancement of architectural photography, and it 
aims at obtaining photographic records of old work, 
&c. The President is Mr. J. L. Robinson, 
R.H.A. The subscription has been fixed at §s. 
a session, and membership is limited to members 
of the Association. 


The President's Address. 


The President then proceeded to deliver the 
opening address of the session as follows :— 

In departing from what I believe to be time- 
honoured precedent, and giving the Presidential 
Address before the conversaztone, the Committee 
have, as always, considered your pleasure and 
advantage ; feeling rightly that if we could but 
get this thing off our minds first you would be 
able te enjoy the entertainment at Princes’ Hall 
free from care and the haunting shadow of the 
address to come, while I have the satisfaction of 
believing that my shortcomings to-night will. be 
forgotten and forgiven in the pleasure of our 
meeting in Piccadilly. Since my predecessor 
addressed you from this place, another session, 
with all its labours and anxieties, hopes and 
fears, has gone to swell the past history of the 
Association, and our educational scheme, as to 
whose failure or success there was so much 
difference of opinion, has come triumphantly 
through the test of another twelve months’ 
working. Indeed, its early success has been 
more complete than its original founders dared to 
hope, and may now be said, for good or evil, to 
be completely established. To many of us the 
new departure was by no means a source of 
unalloyed satisfaction ; it seemed to be too great 
a breaking away from the old traditions of the 
Association, too complete a reversal of the system 
under which our past had been so successful, and 
in connexion with which so much good work had 
been done. But the old classes, pleasant and 
profitable though they were to both visitors and 
members, had grown so large as to become 
unwieldy, and it was moreover felt that the 
instruction they supplied was neither thorough 
nor extensive enough to meet present day require- 
ments. Therefore, the change had to be made, 
and two years of steady work have placed the 
new arrangement of Studio and classes on a 
firm foundation. 

Turning to the Report of the Committee, it 
will be seen that the number of our members was 
increased last session by only four, but it is right 
to explain that the small increase was greatly 
due to a severe examination of the roll, and the 
removal therefrom of a good many names which 
should have been omitted before, their owners 
having, for some time past, ceased to be profit- 
able members of our body, and it is satisfactory 
to add that of our 72 new members 52 joined 
either the classes or the Studio. With regard 
to the classes, I am pleased to be able to say 
that the attendances increased in each of the 
four divisions, excepting the first, in which there 
was a slight decrease, and that the classes in 
Division I1V., which from want of members had 
previously not been held, were for the first time 
called into existence. Most of the extra subjects 
also show improved attendance, especially the 
class for the study of Quantities and the Ele- 
mentary Water Colour Class, the number of 
students in the former having risen from 16 
to 34, andin the latter from 9 to 35. While 
mentioning the Quantity Class, I should explain 
that it is not the intention of the Committee to 
make the instruction given in this class such as 
is necessary to qualify a man for becoming a 
quantity surveyor, but only sufficient to give the 
more elementary knowledge of the subject which it 
is desirable and proper for all architects to possess. 
To me the source of the greatest satisfaction “is 
the fact that in each division of the Studio there 
is an increase of students—an increase moreover 





which would probably have been greater, but for 
the very limited amount of space at our disposal. 
(This want of space has been a constant trouble 
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to the Committee; but so far our efforts to obtain 
larger and more suitable premises at a rental 
within our means have been quite unsuccessful. 





| 





It is to be regretted that the class for modelling 
does not prove more attractive to our men. 
There are, in my opinion, few subjects more 
important for a young architect to take up, and I 
sincerely trust that in the near future this will 
receive the increased attention it deserves, 

Of the students who took up the ‘‘ full course ” 
of instruction in either classes or Studio in both 
Sessions, 1891-92 and 1892-93, thirteen who 
worked in the classes in the first division in 
1891-92 moved into the second division last 
Session, two moved from the second division 
into the third, and fcur from the third division 
into the fourth. Some students who worked in 
the classes in Session 1891-92 took up the Studio 
in Session 1892-93 and vice versd, evidently with 
a desire for change, while some students who 
took up the full course in 1891-92 took up only 
special subjects in 1892-93. It is to be hoped 
that as time goes on the numbers will materially 
increase of those who work systematically through 
the whole four years’ course, taking up the classes 
of each division in turn, for it is only thus that 
the best results can be obtained from the course 
of instruction provided. It is this gradual pro- 
gression that the Committee desire, for we are 
entirely opposed to cramming, our object being 
to prepare the student, as far as possible, to 
properly carry out the work that may be entrusted 
to him in after life, and not to merely enable him 
to pass any examinations, progressive, qualifying 
or otherwise, held by any examining body, either 
established or to come. This point cannot be 
too strongly insisted upon. 
work in our classes and Studio, our lectures, the 
papers and discussions at the ordinary meetings, 
our organised visits to ancient and modern 
buildings, our prize competitions, and all the 
other means at our disposal, fit our men to 
become in due time decent architects, we shall 
have done something considerable, and they will 
probably find it not very difficult to pass any 
examination likely to be required of them ; but 
to merely prepare them for passing any such 
examination is not our aim. Nevertheless, we 
maintain that any student who desires to pass the 
examinations now held by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects will do much better and attain 
much more lasting results by going systematically 
through our course of instruction, than by 
cramming for the purpose under any coach 
whatsoever, no matter how talented he may be, 
All experience proves that knowlege gained for 
the special purpose of passing an examination, 
usually in the shortest possible time, by the 
process known as cramming, is lost even more 
rapidly than acquired, leaving the unhappy subject 
of the process in a worse state, both mentally 
and physically, than before. Our curriculum, 
originally prepared with the greatest care and 
modified from time to time as experience 
suggested, is now as perfect as we know how to 
make it. Our lecturers and instructors are able 
men, selected for their special knowledge of the 
subjects they undertake, and it is not too much 
t» say that every architectural pupil should at 
once join our school, where he will be able to 
acquire knowledge to be obtained in no office. 

But although our progress is generally satis- 
factory, the Committee have still one cause for 
regret—the continued bad attendance at our 
ordinary meetings. Possibly it is too much to 
expect men aftcr working all day in various offices 
and four evenings each week in either the Studio 
or classes, to give up another evening to attend 
these meetings, especially when we remember 
that considerable preparation is necessary for 
most of the class work. But for every one who 
can do so it is most desirable that he should make 
a point of attending the meetings as often as 
possible. It is quite a mistake to suppose that as 
much benefit can be obtained from reading the 
papers when afterwards published in the pro- 
fessional journals as by attending the meetings. 
Most of the lectures are illustrated by numerous 
drawings or photographs, and many by choice 
specimens of various materials, stone, wood, or 
metal, as the case may be, and still more interesting 
examples of skilled workmanship in_ these 
materials, from which and from the lecturer’s 
replies to questions or points raised in the debate, 
the most valuable information is to be gained, 
which cannot, of course, be conveyed by the 
reports in the journals, admirable though they 
be. A knowledge of materials and the proper 
manner of treating them is often lacking in young 
architects, who do not realise, for instance, that oak 
requires different treatment from deal, cast from 

wrought-iron, and soon. Three, at least, of our 
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papers this session will be illustrated by examples 
sich as those to which I refer, namely, those on 
** Hard Wood Joinery” by Mr. Barnes, ‘‘ Wood 
Carving” by Mr. Daymond, and ‘* Wrought 
Iron” by Mr. Longden, the lecturer in each case 
being in an unrivalled position for procuring 
objects for exhibition, worthy of your best atten- 
tion. The subjects of all the papers are such as 
can be confidently recommended to your notice, 
being not only good in themselves, but written by 
men who understand them and how to make the 
papers interesting. Our first paper, by Mr. 
Beresford Pite, is of special importance, being an 
introduction to the course of lectures on ‘‘ Prac- 
tical and Beautiful Design” which he has pro- 
mised to give us at Great Marlborough-street, 
and as to which I need only remark that such of 
you as desire to be present had better come early, 
there being no reserved seats. One other point 
as regards our ordinary meetings should be 
mentioned as being a novelty, which is, that the 
Discussion Section has very kindly undertaken to 
provide for two evenings during this Session, on 
which occasion they will have the control of the 
general arrangements, and something lively in the 
way of a discussion may be anticipated. When I 
say lively discussion I do not suggest that Parlia- 
mentary precedent will be followed, and broken 
heads ensue, but simply that there will be plenty 
of speakers prepared to say all they know and, 
possibly, a little they do not know, upon the 
selected subject. 

May I hope that our efforts to make these 
meetings attractive will be appreciated, and that 
your appreciation may be indicated by your 
better attendance. 

For the present our project of starting work- 
shops in which students might gain some general 
knowledge at least of the various crafts allied with 
architecture, is under a cloud. We have not the 
means to carry out our wishes in this most 
important part of our scheme. While various 
moneyed philanthropists are wandering about 
London erecting libraries, museums, picture- 
galleries, &c., for the so-called working men and 
other comparatively affluent classes, no one is 
anxious to provide for the necessities of the poor 
architects. The whole of our modest require- 
ments could be carried out satisfactorily for a 
paltry 5,000/. or so, and no better investment for 
a man who seeks no interest could be found. 

One of the features of last session was the 
attempt by the Committee to induce Messrs. 
Norman Shaw and T. G. Jackson to act as 
visitors to the Studio, which resulted in a confer- 
ence between the latter gentleman with some of 
his friends and the Committee. Unfortunately, 
no good results followed, for while the Committee 
had endeavoured to meet the views of Mr. 
Jackson by making various alterations and omis- 
sions in the ‘‘ Brown Book” of that year, in order 
to make quite clear the point upon which I have 
before remarked, that our course of study is not 
intended merely to prepare men for passing the 
examinations of the R.I.B.A., that gentleman and 
his friends required still further assurances on the 
subject which the Committee did not feel able to 
give. 

No one regrets the failure of these negotiations 
more than I, and I have the additional cause of 
regret that an alteration in the date of the con- 
ference referred to prevented my attendance. It 
would have been good for our students could we 
have secured for the Association the co-operation 
of such men as Mr. Jackson and Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield in the work of the Studio, but I think 
the Commitiee went as far as they should in their 
endeavours to arrange this, having regard to the 
absolute necessity of the Association maintaining 
its complete independence quite unimpaired. 

The Association as a body has no business with 
what may be called the politics of the profession, 
and has no intention of taking part in them. Our 
one object is the furtherance of architectural 
education, and we accept gladly any assistance in 
the work that we can obtain ; but the quarrel, or 
misunderstanding rather, between the Institute 
and the body of gentlemen who, for want of a 
better name, are known as the Memorialists, is 
no concern of ours, much as we regret it as a 
probable cause of harm to the Art, Profession, or 
Trade of Architecture. But it would be wrong 
to overlook the fact that the Institute, collectively 
and individually, has given most liberal support, 
both pecuniary and otherwise, to our school, and 
this absolutely unconditionally. Had there been 


any attempt on the part of the Institute to attach 
certain conditions to its offer of help, we should 
probably have promptly, if regretfully, declined 
it; but it is to be noted, to the Institute’s credit, 
that its assistance was given freely and without 
any bargaining whatever, herein contrasting 





———— 


favourably with the offers received fron a 
Institute’s opponents. m the 

The case for the Memorialists, if Js. 
continue to call them, is set forth at consid? m4 
length in their book published last year unde, 
title of ‘* Architecture : a Profession or ap An? 
containing thirteen essays written by Vatrions 
gentlemen, some of whom know a 
about architecture, and some of whom dp. 
Its authors, being who they are, the } 
course, is clever and interesting, one w 
young architects would do well to read, ang 
which they could derive much profit ang bit 
little harm. But the enthusiasm for the » 
architecture, so admirably expressed thereip i 
marred by the bitterness and, in SOME ase, 
unfairness of the attacks upon the Instifué, is 
examinations, and its professionalism, In their 
eagerness to decry all these the authors got,, 
far, so spoiling their case and doing our Tyg, 
very much harm in the sight of the Public, ty 
whose favour we most of us live, and who 
previously none too flattering an opinion of o, 
calling. 

Much capital is attempted to be made out ¢ 
the words of the present respected President of 
the Institute, that an ideal architect must be » 
artist, a construttor, and a man of business, byt] 
do not believe that Mr. Anderson ever said 
implied that a successful architect may bea ma 
with only one, or possibly two, of these quali, 
tions, nor that by a man of business he meant, 
man the bent of whose mind is commercial rathe 
than either artistic or constructive. Mr. Anderson; 
description of the qualities required for an ide 
architect is indisputably true. He put the art 
first and would be one of the last men to 
that this is far and away the most important, iy 
fact, the essential part of the architect. But itis 
obvious that an architect must be a constnicto, 
and if he be not more or less of a mang 
business also, his client is likely to. find hy 
services exceedingly expensive, and may be landej 
in some awkward predicament, whereby he would 
not be pleased, and the architect would eventually, 
if not immediately, suffer. 

One essayist makes Professor Kerr say that th 
being ‘‘a house agent or a land-jobber or, 
number of other things” may entitle a man to 
membership of the Royal Institute of Britis 
Architects, which, of course, neither Professor 
Kerr nor anyone else who knows anything of th 
subject, ever did or could say. : 

The remark, also, concerning the Institute 
examination, attributed to our old Vice-President, 
Mr. Farrow, that ‘fas a matter of architectunl 
education the preparation for it is perfectly 
useless,” is one which was obviously impossible 
for a man of his known views to have made. 

_ Another writer makes what he admits tobes 
startling assertion, namely, that ‘‘ the artist who 
can delineate the beauty of the human form ani 
who is scientifically conversant with its structure 
as a machine, is possessed of a power limitles 
as Art itself. He can design a picture, makes 
statue, or build a cathedral.” If the exhibitorsat 
Burlington House and other fashionable afternom 
resorts may be called artists, there is somethin 
very startling about this assertion, for not onem 
ten of these painters can draw a cottage cornell, 
and probably not one in a hundred could makes 
respectable drawing of a cathedral, to say nothing 
of building one, a somewhat more difficult task. 

These are blots upon an otherwise delight 
work, and it is a pity that the unfair methods d 
attack referred to should have been adopted, fo 
there are plenty of quite genuine grounds fe 
adverse criticism about the Institute  withowt 
having recourse to word-twisting and statemetl 
which are not founded upon fact. ike 

The chapter upon ‘‘ Ghosts,” by Mr. Priors 
one which every Fellow of the Institute ought 
be forced to read, and if his story about tlt 
drawings which lately came before a Sotitl] 
accompanied by a note from the architect apole 
gising for their meagreness on the score that i 
‘‘ Gothic clerk had the influenza” is not truet 
ought to,be. But surely the encouragement 
‘* Ghosts” is not peculiar to architects ; one hea 
strange stories about some sculptors m 
connexion. 

One point upon which most of those age 
vigorously abuse the Institute agree, is i | 
support of the Academy ; and this seems curots, 
for the latter body stands as much in need. 0 
reform as the former. It does even less 
Architecture, utterly neglects the crafts, and qe 
commits the great sin in these gentlemen’s ey" 
enrolling surveyors amongst its numbers. 
being so, how is the Academy better than the 
Institute ? 

Upon such a question as that of the Institut 
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examinations opinions must need differ very 
It seems clear that in many respects the 
stitution of the examinations must have 
those who properly 
repare for them, and at the worst it cannot do 
them much harm. The mere passing is certainly 
nota proof that a man isa thoroughly qualified 
the designing of 
puildings, both great and small, may.be left with 
security, and if the public be led to think the 
reverse then it will probably be bad for archi- 
Personally, I am inclined to agree with 
those who would prefer to call it an ‘* examination 
in building,” or some similar title, for though as 
at present constituted it is probably a fair test of 


reatly. 


beneficial results upon 


in whose hands 


architect, 


tecture. 


, man’s knowledge of materials, sanitation, 


specification writing, &c., that part of it which 


relates to design appears to be very much in 


need of great modification or abolition. 
recently, 


one detail it has been improved 


In 


namely, in the regulation by which the subject for 
the “‘ Design ” is announced some few days before 


ithas to be worked out. This is a step 


in the 


right direction, presuming that the design is sup- 
posed to be made under conditions approaching 
as nearly as possible to those of ordinary practice, 
for even an examiner himself would not (I hope) 
sit down and make a sketch for a building at a 
moment’s notice, without any previous thought or 


preparation whatever. 


To examine in design at 


all is, of course, very difficult, if not impossible. 


- Jtis not, however, difficult to test whether a man 


has arrived at a reasonable degree of proficiency in 
the designing of buildings, or whether he under- 


stands somewhat of mouldings and 


details 


generally ; but even this requires to be done 


much more carefully than at present. 


At the 


last examination (I think) the subject set was ‘* A 


29 


Country Inn ; 


and in six hours, or thereabouts, 


the candidates were required to produce plans 
of three floors, two elevations, a section, a block 
plan showing position of stables and some details. 


The whole thing is manifestly absurd. 
ings had been supplied, the candidates 


If draw- 


might 


perhaps have been able to trace them in the time, 
although this is not certain, but to make a satis- 
factory design and illustrate it by all the aforesaid 
drawings in the time allowed, is a feat beyond 
anyone's capability, and the thing is altogether 
bad as encouraging merely rapid draughtmanship 


rather than thoughtful design. 


Apart from this, 


the subject seems quite ridiculous as a test of a 


man’s knowledge of architecture, and the 
tion requiring three floors made it funnier 


condi- 
than it 


would have otherwise been. Until more time can 
be spared for the subject of design it appears 


obvious that the only course is to 


set a 


subject that requires no time to be spent in plan- 
ning, such as one bay of a large building or com- 
plete elevation of a small one to 3-in. scale, with 
simply as much of plans and sections as may be 
hecessary to explain the construction, together 
with some of the principal mouldings drawn full 


size. 
allowed. previous notice of the subject 


This might fairly be done in the time 


having 


been given, and would bea far better test of a 
candidate’s power than requiring him to make an 
impossible number of 3-in. scale drawings of some 
quite utilitarian building, of which the plan is the 


most important feature. This subject of 
and the attaching of too great importance 


design 
to the 


history of architecture, seem to be the principal 
defects in the examination as an examination, and 


one comes to the conclusion 
advantage to the students individually 


that there is 


in the 


direction of their efforts to a definite end, that 
the subjects embraced by the examinations include 


those most important for an architect to 
stand, and that without some such object 


under- 
as the 


passing of the examination many men will not 
take the trouble to work at all on certain subjects 
which are more necessary to be known than 


interesting to learn. 


Should the preparation for the examinations 
Prevent or deter a man from sketching and 


measuring existing buildings, or 


perfecting 


himself in drawing generally, then it is doing him 
harm, But a man of any industry or ability can 
do all this and still prepare for the examinations, 


and such preparation 


properly 
(cramming being avoided) 


will be of much 


undertaken 


use to 


m whatever the effects may be upon architecture. 


am told that countrymen generally do 
the examinations, and, if this be so, it 
there is some 


best in 
proves 


advantage in provincial quiet, and 


the absence of the various amusements and other 
vals of hard work which exist in London. 

n objection sometimes made against the 
‘xaminations is that they induce men to enter 
upon the calling of an architect who would not 


for _— do so, and who have no special aptitude 
,1 





n the belief that by passing the examina- 





tions they will have qualified themselves for 
undertaking architectural work. In any case, 
however, there will always be numbers of so- 
called architects who in no way deserve the name, 
and it is very difficult to understand why some of 
them join our ranks. To the right man no work 
can possibly be more delightful than that of an 
architect—indeed, I can imagine none so delight- 
ful. But there is a tremendous amount of it to be 
gone through before any degree of success.can be 
looked for, much drudgery and much consump- 
tion of the midnight oil, and to a man whose 
heart is not in his work this must induce not only 
weariness of the flesh but of the spirit also. 

For these reasons no man should dream of 
becoming an architect unless he loves the work 
for its own sake and looks for little reward beyond 
the pleasure to be derived from doing it to the 
very utmost of his ability. Few architects make 
money, even the incomes of the most successful 
being less than those of thousands of retail trades- 
men, while titles and dignities are not for us. 
When a large public building is opened by Royalty, 
honours are showered upon all connected with it 
excepting the architect, whose name may or may 
not appear in next day’s account of the ceremony 
along with those of the lesser officials. This is 
not as it should be or as it used to be, but it will 
not trouble the true architect who has had the 
delight of seeing the work grow under. his hand 
from day to day, watching every moulding in the 
building as it is worked in the mason’s shed, and 
who regards the whole thing as a child of his own 
and loves it accordingly. 

To him it is always a sad day when, a building 
being completed and opened, his official con- 
nexion with it comes to an end, but it still 
remains his child, and his interest in it never 
ceases. 

Supposing a young man to have made up his 
mind to be an architect come what may, and 
presuming therefore that he possesses the necessary 
enthusiasm and fondness for the work; to him I 
would say, never mind whether Architecture be 
an Art ora Profession. Let them who concern 
themselves on the matter call ita Trade if they 
will, that is no concern of yours. Your one and 
only aim must be to do your level best in what- 
ever work comes to you, putting the best 
that is in you into any building you may be 
fortunate enough to get, be it large or small. If 
buildings do not come your way at first, and they 
probably will not, take whatever may come, even 
though it be dilapidations, light and air cases, or 
the much despised but quite necessary sanitary 
work, Some will tell you that architects should 
have none of these things, amongst whom are the 
authors of the book to which I have already 
referred. A paragraph in a recent number of the 
British Architect, purporting to describe how an 
engineer had to be called in to alter all the sani- 
tary arrangements in a house designed by one of 
them, tends to show, however, that it is not 
every architect who can do this sort of work, and 
how we all get more or less of a bad name in 
consequence. 

As to dilapidations, I know of no more 
instructive work for a young architect who has 
good eyes and brains, for nothing gives him a 
better insight into the causes of work going 
wrong, the materials requiring to be used, and the 
right manner of using them, to prevent similar 
failures in his own buildings. Never believe that 
doing this sort of work will do you harm or 
prevent you designing a building well when the 
chance occurs. Be ashamed of nothing except 
bad or dishonest work, and whatsoever your hand 
findeth to do, do it with your might. You will 
still have leisure to perfect yourself in more 
artistic work, and if you do not soon get the sort 
of work to do that you like, you might do worse 
than go in for a competition. 

Then, again, you will find numerous men who 
proudly avow that they have never competed for 
anything in their life. You may be pretty sure 
that such men belong to one of two classes ; 
either they have sufficient without the trouble of 
competing, or they keenly appreciate the fact 
that they would stand no chance of being 
successful if they did. Of course they do not 
say this ; and of course there are exceptions even 
to this rule. | 

At any rate it is good practice for one with 
superfluous leisure—and what young architect 
just commencing practice has none—for even 
though he be unsuccessful time after time, he 
should learn much from each failure, and 
probably, if his heart fail not, will come in first 
eventually. 

The advantage to young architects in occasion- 
ally competing lies not only in the opportunity it 
affords them of improving themselves in design, 





but in the study of existing buildings of the same 
kind, which is necessary if they desire to be 
successful. Considerably more is learnt from a 
close inspection of one building with a definite 
object in view, and knowing the particular points 
upon which information is desired, than from 
visiting half-a-dozen under ordinary circum- 
stances. Then, supposing the young architect 
to have failed at first, as of course he will many 
times, he has still the opportunity of comparing 
his design with the successful one, and noting the 
different arrangement of plan and treatment of 
elevations. It does not follow that the successful 
design is perfect, or anything like it, and the 
young competitor must use his own judgment in 
forming his opinion as to whatare its good points 
and its defects, so that he may not reproduce the 
latter while overlooking the former. 

Of course I shall be told that the whole system 
is bad, and that Architecture suffers in conse- 
quence. This may be true, but I cannot see it ; 
for although bad buildings chosen in competition 
can be pointed out, there is no denying the fact 
that worse can be shown which are not the result 
of competition. Competitions in art matters are 
no new thing, having existed for centuries, and 
often been the means of producing charming 
work. In the recent past they were open to 
much objection from the manner in which they 
were conducted, and of course something remains 
to be desired in that respect yet. 

But taken altogether competitions are generally 
very fair now, and with professional referees of 
good reputation, there is seldom much room for 
fault-finding with the decisions. Of course, to be 
of any use, the referee must be a man of ability 
and of undoubted integrity, and, this being 
granted, one can always accept the award without 
murmur, even while possibly not agreeing with it. 
It isa different thing altogether when one hears, 
as I have, of the design sent in by the successful 
competitor being prepared under the direction of 
the referee, and in his office. For the truth of 
this I have the evidence of the man who actually 
made the drawings, and, just: to relieve your 
minds, may mention that the referee was not an 
architect, but a member of a kindred calling. 

In old days, before referees were usual, the 
committees, even with the fairest intentions, were 
not unfrequently led away by pretty drawings, 
and hithly elaborated and coloured perspectives. 
One of my former principals told me with glee of 
his having won a competition for a large group of 
almshouses by depicting them as in a snowstorm 
with red-cloaked old ladies scuttling in out of the 
wet. But we have changed all that now, and in 
a competition under proper conditions I see no 
harm whatever, while they have the great 
advantage of giving opportunities to young 
unknown men who otherwise would probably 
have never been heard of. I am _ strongly of 
opinion, however, that in all competitions each 
competing architect should have to formally 
declare that the design is his own, and that all 
the drawings have been made by himself and _ his 
ordinary assistants, and in his own office. 

Registration is a subject upon which much is 
being said just now by certain people; but I 
believe you will allagree with me that'it is undesir- 
able, and that no good could come of it, but the 
contrary. Itis carrying professionalism a good deal 
further than the Institute even desires, and the 
pretence that registration has for its object the 
protection of the public is too shallow to deceive 
anyone. It would possibly give a certain standing 
to a great number of so-called architects, who at 
present are without it, but this would be distinctly 
bad for art, and so far from protecting the public, 
would only deceive them by putting a hall-mark 
upon spurious metal. Every architect of any reputa- 
tion or ability objects to being registered ; it is only 
the man who has neither who desires to be branded 
as an architect lest the public should not otherwise 
recognise that he be one.: Indeed, the whole 
cry seems to have been got up as an additional 
means of self-advertisement by a society which 
shall be nameless, but which hopes to supplant the 
Institute by such means and a low subscription. 
Like all other forms of professionalism, ‘registra- 
tion would, in endeavouring to improve the lot:of 
the architect, be distinctly detrimental to archi- 
tecture. Fancy sculptors or painters deigning to 
be registered. pd Nis , 

The object of the Association is the improve- 
ment of modern architecture, and in time we shall 
succeed. The artof Architecture, the greatest of 
all arts, may be in a bad way, but it is better #han 
it was, and modern English work compares 
favourably with that in other countries. It’ would 
be very much better if the public were not, asia 
rule, utterly incapable of appreciating: the differ- 
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THE GLASGOW ATHEN.EUM. 


HE illustration, from a drawing which 

was hung in the Royal Academy Ex- 
es hibition of this year, shows the front to 
Buchanan-street of the new portion of the 
Glasgow Athenzeum, which, as indicated in the 
plan, is an addition to a block previously built, 
and with which it is connected by a bridge on 
one of the upper floors. The back portion of the 
new block consists to some extent of old pre- 
mises, which were acquired and then rearranged 
and refitted internally. 

The front of the new portion towards 
Buchanan-street, which forms the main archi- 
tectural interest of the building, is treated in a 
very bold and original manner, both in main 
composition and in detail, especially in regard to 
the tower-like portion which marks and emphasises 
the position of the staircase. 

The concert-hall and theatre is intended partly 
for performances by the students of the school of 
music connected with the Athenzeum (which we 
gather is an educational establishment and not a 
club in the ordinary sense). It holds about a 
thousand persons, and, like the rest of the 
building, is lighted by electricity. On the floor 
above is a billiard-room and class-rooms. 

The system of heating and ventilation forms a 
special feature in the internal arrangements. 
The air, before being introduced into the 
building, is passed through a filtering screen and 
purified from all dust particles, fogs, or other 
extraneous matter. It is then passed through 
steam-heated coils of piping, where it is raised to 
the required temperature, relieved from all super- 
fluous moisture, and passed on to rotary fans, 
by which it is propelled into ducts or channels 
leading to the several apartments of the build- 
ing, and discharged through ornamental 
gratings, so placed as to secure an equal dis- 
tribution throughout the apartment. The 
areas of the inlet gratings have been so deter- 
mined that the current of air may be reduced 
to a velocity which is almost imperceptible, 
while the gratings are fitted with regulating 
louvres, by which the currents may. be diverted 
in any direction found to be most comfortable to 
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the occupants of the apartment. While the 
primary object of the steam heated coils of piping 
is to raise the temperature of a cold external 
atmosphere, provision has been made so that the 
same coils of piping may be utilised for the 
circulation of cold water in order to reduce the 
temperate of a warm or sultry external atmos- 
phere when necessary. Two distinct plants of 
machinery and main ducts have been put down, 
one being specially reserved for the requirements 
of the concert hall. Flues for the extraction of 
vitiated air are placed in the most effective posi- 
tions. In the concert hall provision has been 
made for the introduction, by the aid of one fan 
only, of a volume of purified fresh-heated air 
equivalent to 1,200 cubic feet of air for each 
person per hour, or otherwise equal to a volume 
of air 15°80 times the cubical contents of the hall 
per hour. The whole scheme has been devised 
and carried out by Messrs. James M‘Cormack & 
Sons, Glasgow. 

Entrance to the hall can be gained, not only 
from Buchanan-street, but from the St. George’s- 
place portion of the Athenzeum, where there is 
crush-room and cloak-room accommodation, there 
are also cloak-rooms and lavatories adjoining the 
area and gallery entrances to the hall. The 
platform is so arranged that it can be adapted 
either for concert or theatrical purposes. 

The architects are Messrs. J. Burnet, Son, & 
Campbell, of Glasgow. 
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DESIGN FOR END OF BATH-ROOM. 


Tuis design, made by Mr. E. H. Temple for 
Messrs. Maw & Co., and exhibited at this year’s 
Royal Academy, is an attempt to make wall 
design in tiles and mosaic which should be less 
commonplace than the ordinary style of bath-room 
wall-tiling. 

A good deal of the effect of the design depends 
on the colour, which of course cannot be repre- 
sented here. The frieze and its pendants are in 
sienna green on a white ground; the figure 
panels in burnt copper (pale) and sienna greens 
on a deep cream ground, the mosaic in copper 
greens on golden and sienna lustred backgrounds. 

The executed design, in conjunction with an 
encaustic mosaic floor,- formed part of Messrs. 


| Maw & Co.’s Chicago exhibit, 
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THE BISHOP’S THRONE, 
CATHEDRAL. 


No English Cathedral possesses so imposinga 
Bishop’s Throne as that at Exeter, and there are 
few specimens of fourteenth-century wood-work 
that can rival it. Buried in brown paint and 
varnish, it was not until its restoration by Si 
Gilbert Scott about 1870 that its beauties were 
revealed. 

There are entries in the Fabric Rolls which not 
only fix its date, but also mention the price paid 
for material and labour. 

‘“In 1312 a charge is made for ‘ timber for the 
Bishop’s seat, 6/7. 12s. 83d.,’ and four years later, 
4l. is paid to Robert, of Galmeton (Yealmpton/, 
‘for making the Bishop’s seat by contract.’ There 
is also a charge of 1/7. 10s. for painting, traces of 
which were discovered at the restoration.”* 

When the size of this vast and exquisitely 
carved canopy is considered, the cost of just 12/ 
seems surprisingly small, even for those days. 

It is placed on the south side of the choir inthe 
fifth bay from the east, and rises to the springing 
of the clearstory windows—~a height of n 
53 ft. It is square on plan, about Io ft. across, 
and the whole canopy is supported on four solid 
corner posts. 

The drawing is of a finial and craockets to4 
canopy—a row of which occur just above the 
stone base to the throne. 

SIDNEY K. GREENSLADE 


EXETER 





GAMEKEEPER’S LODGE IN THE 
ARDENNES. 


THIS lodge has been erected for H.M. the 
King of the Belgians upon his estates in the 
Ardennes, and is constructed throughout Wi 
local materials. The walls are faced with blue 
stone rubble, with white stone dressings, and 
roof covered with stone slates. The accommod 
tion comprises sitting-room, gun-room, kitchet 
&c., and four bedrooms. i 

Messrs. -Kidner & Berry are the architects; 
the work was carried out entirely by forega 
workmen. 

The drawing was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition this year. 

_ ae 
* Archdeacon Freeman’s ‘‘ History of Exeter Cathedral’ 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
Continued from page 301. 


ence between good and bad work, but there are 
signs of improvement even in this respect. 
Without doubt there are architects capable of 
roducing work equal to anything ever done in 
this England of ours, but they do not get the 
chance. One of the principal reasons for the 
inferior buildings one sees in every direction is 
the desire of those who pay for them to have as 
much ornament as is possible for the money rather 
than good honest work. This is a difficulty which 
does not affect painters or sculptors to anything 
like the same extent, but even they have to pander 
to the public want of taste, and make pictures or 
statues such as they would not otherwise, but 
such as will sell. 

As the public taste improves, so will architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting, and it is improving, 
though very slowly. So in time we may hope to 
arrive at a better state of things, and have more 
buildings of which the country may be proud, 
built solidly, of the best materials, and enriched 
with the finest sculpture and paintings, for to 
produce noble buildings all the arts must work 
together. 

Our share in the good work of hastening the 
result may be small or great, but if we are united 
and work together, every man doing his best, our 
influence for good must be considerable, and you 
should never forget that the future is in the hands 
of the young men. 

Gentlemen, I cannot claim that any of my 
remarks are either ‘‘new or original,” except in 
the same manner that our popular dramatists so 
name the plays which they have adapted from the 
German or French; they are simply my views 
upon matters connected with our art, and you will 
doubtless treat them with just the amount of 
respect they deserve. I have ventured to speak 
to you as young architects, and to give such 
advice as my own experience has suggested as 
likely to be of use to you. Much that I would 
have said has had to be omitted, still more has 
not been so well expressed as I should have 
wished. My views may be wrong, but at least 
the advice and my desire to be of use to the 
Association is thorougly sincere. 





Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, said he 
must thank them for their courtesy in inviting 
him to that meeting, and permitting him to 
propose a vote of thanks to the President for his 
inaugural address. He ventured to think that he 
could, perhaps, do so with greater cordiality than 
most of his hearers, because he knew from 
experience what the delivery of such an address 
as they had just heard entailed. It meant the 
absorption of much thought, the sacrifice of much 
time, and it also meant considerable anxiety on 
the part of a nervous man as to what influence 
his words were likely to exercise for good or for 
evil, Their President had completed the func- 
tion which devolved upon him in a manner which 
had been creditable not only to himself, but 
worthy of the President of the Association, and 
the knowledge of that would not lessen, but 
increase, the sense of relief, which he, no doubt, 
felt at having delivered his address. The 
President had touched upon so many sub- 
jects which were of interest to the architect 
as well as to architectural students, that he 
(the speaker) would not attempt to follow 
him through each part of his address. But he 
would make one or two passing remarks. First, 
he must express his extreme satisfaction that their 
educational scheme had come _ triumphantly 
through the test of another twelve months’ trial. 
The success had been more complete than anyone 
had hoped for, and the scheme might now be 
said to be completely established. But it did not 
surprise him that success had attended their 
efforts, for he did not share the feelings of 
doubt and misgiving which some had felt at 
their bold undertaking: Fortune favours the 
brave, and he had always admired the 
Courage with which they had entered on their 
great work. Their object, which had been 
described by the President as ‘‘ the promotion of 
the education of the architect,” was so good that 
he could not but believe that it would meet with 
success, and it was gratifying to learn that out of 
‘eventy-two new members no less than fifty-two 
had joined either the classes or the Studio, and that 
in each division of the Studio there had been an 
increase of students—an increase which would 

ve been greater but for the fact of the limited 
Space at their disposal. But they had done a 
great deal, and it must be remembered that one 
must walk before one could leap. The difficulty | 





concerning the want of space which troubled the 
Committee would, if they had patience, and as 
their scheme developed, be obviated in time. He 
noticed that the modelling class did not seem so 
attractive and successful as one cquld desire to see 
it. That was surprising, for he could conceive of 
no branch of work which ought to be more 
attractive ; and moreover, there were few branches 
of their studies which were likely to be of more 
advantage to them in after life. It was always an 
advantage to show that one was a practical man 
as well as an artist, and they might depend upon 
it that craftsmen and workmen engaged on their 
buildings would have the more confidence in them 
if they discovered that the architect was acquainted 
with particular branches of work, and for this 
reason he would urge all to take advantage of the 
modelling class. He heartily concurred in the 
President’s remarks about cramming. His words, 
slightly paraphrased, would be applicable to the 
Institute. He, as representing the Institute, 
might say —‘*‘ We are entirely opposed to 
cramming, our object being to test the know- 
ledge of the student, as far as possible, to 
properly carry out the work entrusted to 
him in after life, and not merely to pass him 
in examinations.” The aims of the two 
bodies appeared to be almost identical: the 
Association endeavoured to impart to students 
knowledge which would be useful to them ; while 
the Institute tried to test their knowledge in those 
branches of study, both aiming to achieve what 
their President had described as fitting men to 
become in due time decent architects and, he 
(the speaker) hoped, illustrious architects. The 
President had referred to the small attendances 
at their ordinary meetings. He could only offer 
his sympathies, for the Association was not 
singular in that difficulty ; but with the attractive 
programme for the coming session, which the 
President had drawn attention to, he could not 
help thinking that the meetings for the present 
session would be much more fully attended. 
The. President’s regret that they had not 
been able to’start workshops in connexion with 
their scheme was natural, but they must have 
patience, for Rome was not built in a day, and 
no doubt in time the workshops would be. 
started. The President had touched upon 
the question: Is architecture a profession or 
an art? and had referred to some of his (the 
speaker’s) words on the subject. As_ those 
words had been misunderstood and misrepresented, 
he would venture to quote the exact words which 
he used, merely remarking that it seemed extra- 
ordinary that the ideas expressed in what seemed 
to him to be such clear language should be mis- 
understood. The words he had used were :— 
‘*The ideal architect is the man in whom these 
qualities are united—who is an artist, a con- 
structor, and a man of business.” Ile had also 
used the following words :—‘‘ Architecture is not 
merely an art, it is not merely a science, it is not 
merely a profession ; it is the combination in one 
of the artist, the constructor, and the man of 
business, and any who claim that it is one only, 
to the detriment of the other, detract from the 
nobility as well as the unique character of their 
calling.” Their President had said that he (the 
speaker) had properly placed the artist in the 
foreground, and he might add that he did so 
emphatically. He said that they had no claim to be 
called architects in the true and full sense of the 
word, unless they were artists, able so to dispose of 
the materials with which they had to deal, as to pro- 
duce beauty of form and {proportion—the highest 
and noblest work of the architect. He had never 
replied to criticisms which seemed unfair, but the 
strongest evidence of the truth of his words 
was that the gentlemen who were his critics 
would not be in the distinguished positions 
as eminent architects which they held to- 
day if they were not artists, constructors and 
men of business. The President had referred 
to the question of ‘‘ ghosts,” and had ysed 
words in which all must concur. No archi- 
tect should allow work to leave his office which 
was not from his own designs. It might be 
good work, or it might be bad, but they should 
be able to say, as Touchstone said of Audrey, ‘‘A 
poor thing, sir (possibly), but mine own.” He 
would not follow the President on the much- 
debated question of the examinations of the 
Institute, but he thought two or three words 
which the President had used were worthy of 
attention. The President had said that the mere 
passing of the examinations was not a proof that 
a man was a thoroughly qualified architect. A 
supposition that it was had led to much misunder- 
standing. The result of the examinations was to 
qualify a man to beconie an Associate ‘of the 





Institute. The President had referred, in fair and | 


critical terms, and in words which met with the 
approval of his hearers, to some parts of the 
examinations. He was not a member of the 
Board of Examination himself, and he might say 
that he had never regarded the examinations as 
perfect, and no doubt they could be in some 
respects perfected. With regard to compe- 
titions they were no doubt more worthy 
of notice now than they were some years 
ago, and in regard to the appointment of 
a professional assessor in most competitions he 
thought some credit was due to the Institute for 
the part which it had taken in the matter. He 
should like to emphasise the following words of 
the President, because they seemed particularly 
worthy of attention :—‘*‘ No man should dream 
of becoming an architect unless he loves the work 
for its own sake and looks for little reward beyond 
the pleasure to be derived from doing it to the 
very utmost of his ability.” There was no doubt 
that unless a man’s heart was in his work he 
would not succeed—a remark which applied to 
all work, but particularly to art work. Unlessan 
architect’s heart was in his work he would not 
derive the satisfaction and pure pleasure which 
could be derived from the pursuit of architecture, 
which was one of the noblest pursuits that man 
could be engaged in. In conclusion he begged to 
propose a hearty and cordial vote of thanks to the 
President for his able and instructive address, and 
to wish him a prosperous year of office. 

Mr. H.D. Searles-Wood, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said, that from what he knew of the 
President—he had known him a great many years 
—they were extremely fortunate in getting him 
as their President. He would guide the affairs of 
the Association so that at the end of his term of 
office its present prosperous condition would be 
greatly increased. In reference to the poor attend- 
ance at their ordinary meetings, one of their 
difficulties was to get a discussion upon the papers 
read, and he might say that many of the. papers 
were of such a character that it was difficult to 
at once raise a discussion uponthem. He thought 
that if they were to break up a meeting for half- 
an-hour as soon as a paper had been read, so 
that the audience could closely examine the 
exhibits and have an opportunity of asking the 
author of the paper questions, many of the 
meetings would be far more successful. With 
regard to workshops, he thought that a good deal 
might be done without the intervention of a bene- 
factor. Classes might be organised to visit work- 
shops during working hours, under proper direction, 
and a good deal of work might be done at the 
students’ homes, and brought up to the meetings 
to be criticised by competent instructors. ‘ This 
would afford an opportunity for ascertaining 
whether there was a genuine demand for work- 
shop instruction. There was one other matter to 
which he should like to refer, and that was to the 
death of their old friend Mr. L. J. Dessurne, 
who had represented the Auz/der at their meet- 
ings for so many years. Mr. Dessurne was a 
friend to many of them, and they were much 
indebted to him for the consideration which he 
had shown towards the work of the Association. 

Mr. Beresford Pite said that as they had such 
a distinguished competition-winner occupying the 
chair, he would humbly suggest that he (their 
President) should start a competition class. He 
agreed with Mr. Searles-Wood in his expressions 
concerning the death of Mr. Dessurne. 

Mr. J. M. Brydon, in supporting the vote of 
thanks to the President, said it was always a 
pleasure to him to attend their meetings, and he 
had listened with much interest to their President’s 
address. A great deal that the President had 
said everyone of them would agree with, for his 
remarks contained much that young men should 
lay deeply to heart upon entering the profession. 
With regard to competitions, whether they were 
good or bad for architecture they were a fact, and 
if a young man had an ambition to become a 
distinguished architect, to carry out large public 
buildings, and leave some monumental work 
behind him, there was no other way for him in 
the present day than to fight for them in com- 
petitions. 

‘Mr. S. Beale said he thought that the very 
great debt of gratitude which they owed to the 
late Mr. Dessurne should be expressed in some 
manner. He felt very certain that the Association 
was under a great deal of obligation to Mr. 
Dessurne for the manner in which reports of 
their meetings had been given in the Ausalder. 
Mr. Dessurne had the gift of understanding all the 
technical intricacies of their discussions, and was 
able to report their meetings with great 
intelligence. He, therefore, moved that the 
Secretaries be instructed to send a letter of con- 
dolence to.the widow of the deceased gentleman. 
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The vote of thanks to the President having 
been put to the meeting and agreed to unani- 
mously, 

The President, in reply, said he thanked them 
very heartily for the manner in which they had 
passed the vote of thanks, . It was _ twenty- 
one years since he was articled, and twenty-one 
years in an architect’s career represented a great 
amount of work if a man meant to do much 
in life. _He mentioned this so that he might 
advise young men not to work toohard. A great 
many had not the inclination, but those who had 
could very easily work too hard, and he wanted. 
them to understand that it was possible to exert 
themselves too much at the beginning. With 
reference to thé death of Mr. Dessurne, he might 
say that the Committee had decided to write a 
letter of condolence to the widow. The Associa- 
tion had lost an old friend, and one whom they 
could very ill afford to lose. With regard to the 
success of the Association, such success did not 
depend upon one man or upon the Committee, 
but upon all their members, They should work 
together, not only in the classes and the Studio, 
but in all branches of the work of the Association, 
and unless they did that they could not hope to 
be successful; he therefore asked for their co- 
. operation during the present session. 

The meeting then terminated, 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday at the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Mr. John Hutton, 
the Chairman, presiding. | 

Loans.— On the recommendation. of — the 
Finance Committee, the following loans were 
agreed to :—5,550/. to the Vestry of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields towards. defraying the cost of the 
Green-street Improvement ; 9,900/. to the Vestry 
of St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster, for 
the cost of .constructing a caretaker’s house, 
stables, workshops, and stores at their depét in 
_ Monck-street ; and 5,500/. to the Commissioners 
for Public Libraries for St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
for the purchase of a site and for the erection of 
a. public library. 

Photographs of Street Obstructions.—In answer 
to some remarks by Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Westacott, 
on behalf of the Highways Committée, said that 
photographs had been taken of a number of the 
obstructions which are to be removed under the 
powers of the London Streets (Removal of 
Gates) Act, 1893, as a memento of old London. 


York-road Sewer, Lambeth.—The report of 
the Main Drainage Committee contained the 
following paragraph :— 


‘‘We have to report that the work of recon- 
structing and deepening a portion of the Arnold 
sewer in York-road, Lambeth, has now been com- 
pleted, and this work being the first of its kind 
which has been carried out by the Council without 
the intervention of*a contractor, we think it well to 
state for the information of the Council the actual 
cost of the work. The Council will - probably 
remember that in the first instance -tenders were 
invited by advertisement for the execution of. the 
work, but only two were received, amounting to 
11,5887. 16s. 6d. and 11,608/. 4s. god. respectively. 
One well-known firm of contractors wrote to say 
that they were unable -to tender for the work under 
the conditions contained in the first and last two 
pages of the specification. These referred to the 
rates of wages to be paid and hours of labour to be 
observed in the execution of the contract. As the 
engineer's estimate of the cost of the work 
amounted to 7,000/. only, we could: not see our 
way to recommend the Council to accept either of 
the tenders received, being as they were about 
66 per cent. higher than the estimate. We there- 
fore took. up .a.report. to the. Council on .the 
27th of September, recommending that it be 
referred.to us to-take the necessary steps for the 
execution of the work. This recommendation 
was adopted by the Council, and the engineer now 
reports as follows as to the completion and cost of 
the work :—‘ The total actual cost (as shown below) 
was 5,303/. 3s. od., less certain credit for plant and 
materials 140/., showing a net cost of 5,163/. 3s. od. 
It will be noticed that in this case I have charged no 
part of the office establishment against the work, as, 
under any circumstances, an expenditure of about 
s5/. a week would have to be incurred on account of 
Clerk of Works and Concrete Inspector’s wages had 
it been done by a ‘éohtractor. ° Passing on to com- 
pare these figures with those of the contractor's 
tender and the engineer's estimate, they show the 
following result :—The lowest tender (received from 
Mr. Thomas Adams) amounted to 11,5837, 16s. 6d., 
but. from. this gross sum must be deducted 


1,948/. 4s. 6d. on account of) provision money for 
extras 6o00/,, and 1,348/. 4s. 6d. for various items 
included 
actually 


in the contractor’s tender, but. not 





executed, These principally consist } 


of ventilating pipes, branch brick and _ pipe 
sewers, house drains, gullies, cast-iron pipes, and 
wood paving. All these items have been worked out 
at the contractor's prices, and this shows a difference 
of 4,477/. 8s. 3d. below the lowest tender received. 
The engineer's total estimate was 7,000/., from 
which has to be deducted a sum of 1,608/. ros. 4d. 
made up of the 600/. provision money for extras not 
spent, and the various items of ventilating pipes, 
branch brick and pipe sewers, house drains, gullies, 
cast-iron pipes, and wood paving, as in the case of 
the contractor’s tender, but in this case worked out 
at the prices in the engineer’s estimate. This result 
Shows that the work has been executed for 
228/. 5s. 11d. below the engineer's estimate. The 
time originally fixed in the specification for the 
completion of the work was sixmonths. The actual 
period of construction is spread over seven months, 
and when there is taken into account the delays 
inevitable in starting a new work of this kind 
without the aid of a contractor, the approximation is 
fairly satisfactory, and it is doubtful, looking at our 
past experience in contract work, whether it could 
have been brought to a conclusion in a shorter 
period than that actually occupied. Iam glad to 
report that the quality of materials and workmanship 
was fair and as good as I should have anticipated 
had the work been done by a contractor. The 
following is a statement of the cost of executing the 
work, compared with the lowest tender received— 











s. d. 
Amount of lower tender............... 11,588 16 6 
Deductions for work not executed 
and provision money .............+ 1,948 4 6 
Amount of tender for work executed 9,640 12 oO 
Actual cost of the work— 
Wages and 
pumping...... £3,026 6 3 
Materials ...... 2,157 7 6 
TOS iiccbeceles IIg 10 O 
393 3 9 
Less credit for _— 
unused plant 140 0 O 
5,163 3 9 





Net saving to the Council by having 
work done without a contractor £4,477 8 3°” 
Mr. Emden moved that the report .be not 
received. The conditions under which tenders 
were invited were such that the estimates were 


‘|increased by the contractors in view of the re- 


solutions of the Council on the wages question. 
Besides, the engineers estimate was 7,000/., and 
the saving after deducting the omission was only 
about 200/. The fact that the work had been 
done for less that the engineer’s estimate clearly 
showed that the contract price was an exorbitant 
one. Under these circumstances they had no 
right to say that they had saved over 4,000/. 

Mr. Reed seconded. 

Mr. Beachcroft considered that the Committee 
were fully entitled to the credit for saving the 
ratepayers’ money; but the Council must not 
think, because of this success, that they could 
dispense altogether with the contractor. 

Mr. John Burns, M.P., after testifying to the 


excellent work done by the Committee, made a 


charge against Mr. Emden, who, he said, had 


gone to York-road and put leading questions to 


shopkeepers against whose property the sewer 
passed. The sum of 4,477/. 8s. 3d. did not 
include the prospective bogus claims that were 
sent in at the instigation of a member of the 
Main Drainage Committee—of Mr. Emden. 

Mr. Emden said that Mr. Burns’s statement 
was absolutely incorrect. What occurred was as 
follows :—He had complaints made to him by 
occupiers in York-road of the time taken in the 
construction of the sewer, and he took an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining whether there was delay 
and whether or not people were being incon- 
venienced. Two persons asked him whether 
they had any claim for compensation against the 
Council, and he told them they had no claim 
whatever and had no /ocus standi. He main- 
tained that he was perfectly justified at any time 
in making inquiry into the truth of statements 
that people were injured by the action of the 
Council. 

Mr. Williams Benn, M.P., asked the 
Chairman whether he had any knowledge of the 
matter. 

The Chairman said that when certain facts 


came to his knowledge he communicated them to 


the main Drainage Committee in the presence of 
Mr. Emden. As to Mr. Burns’s statements, he 
endorsed every word he had said. 

The amendment having been put and lost, 

Colonel Hughes moved that the allegations 
which had been made should be inquired into, 
and that the matter be referred to the General 
Purposes Committee. 

Mr. Lemon seconded. 

Mr. Emden said he would decline to submit 
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the question to a committee opposed to him 5 ty 
would he leave the matter to the Chairman, 
thought his proper course would be to take lea 
advice, and under those circumstances the matty 
would not rest where it was. 

Mr. Beachcroft thereupon moved that 4, 
Council proceed to the next business. 

This was agreed to. 

Millbank Prison Site.—Included in the reper 
of the Public If{ealth and Housing Co 
was a recommendation that the Council ghoyi 
acquire about ten acres of the rear portion of 4, — 
Millbank Prison site at the sum of 2,500/, 
acre, for the purpose of erecting thereon artisay 
dwellings on certain conditions. As the regop, 
mendations have involved an expenditure » 


capital account of more than 5,000/., its considen, 
tion required to be adjourned for a week, 


Blackwall Tunnel— Vabsley-street  Artisqy 
Site.—The report of the Bridges Comm) 
recommending that the work in Yabsley- 
Poplar, be carried out at an estimated cost ¢ 
1,110/. without the intervention of a contracty, 
was agreed to. 

The Council adjourned at 7 o'clock. 





In reference to the Report on the Parker-stres 
Lodging Houses, quoted in our report of th 
County Council proceedings last week, Meg, 
Holloway Bros. send us a copy of a letter whid — 
they have addressed to the Council, complain 
that they have been seriously misrepresented 
that report in regard to the statement that ther 
had been no saving effected by substituting — 
ordinary concrete for Messrs. Homan & Rodger; 
flooring (see report of County Council proceed. — 
ings, page 285 ave). In the latter part of thei 
letter, Messrs. Holloway say :— 


‘‘The only question put to us with regard to, 
saving on fireproof floors was, whether a saving 
could be effected by using ordinary concrete ip 
lieu of Messrs. Homan & Rodger’s patent brick 
floor. We expressed an opinion that there would 
be a saving, and quoted a price per yard (supe. 
ficial) for the former. The architects calculated 
the total sum from this quotation. In the adjust 
ment of the accounts your surveyors accepted the 
price quoted as the basis of their calculations, 

We find upon inquiry your Committee have had 
no communication with the surveyors in the matter, 
Consequently for our own satisfaction we have 
ascertained from tbe surveyors’ accounts precisely 
how the matter stands, and it may perhaps surprise 
the Committee to learn that the substitution of con- 
crete for Messrs. Homan & Rodger’s floor has 
effected a saving of 752. 6s. 4d. The extra amount 
referred to in the report is incurred by additional 
constructional ironwork and other items (which your 
surveyor can furnish) which are entirely se 
and not in any way consequent upon the alteration 
made in the floors. 

In a communication with the Chairman of the 
Council, we expressed our willingness to deduct 
from the account any sum charged therein as an 
extra, which had been incurred by misrepresentation 
on our part. Weare still prepared to abide by this 
offer.”’ 
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‘COMPETITIONS. 


FREE LIBRARY AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS Al 
Sr. HELENS.—The committee appointed to cany 
out the erection of the new technical schools and 
free library at St. Helens have given their awards 
on the plans for the new buildings submitted by 
the competing architects. The first premium, of 
100/,, is given to Messrs. Woodhouse & 
Willoughby, of Manchester. The schools and 
library are to cost 20,000/. 


NEW POLICE STATION, NEWCASTLE-O% 
TyNE.—The Newcastle Corporation, having 


determined to erect a new police station in the 
Scotswood-road at a cost of about 4,600), 
invited designs for the same from local architects 
only. In reply nine sets of designs were sent i. 
The Watch Committee referred these to Mt 
Charles Barry, F.S.A., to advise them as to the 
three best designs in order of merit, and 
reported as follows:—Ist, motto +* Cavendo 
Tutus,’ Mr. S. Piper, Westgate-road ; 2nd, 
motto ‘* Waverley,” Messrs. Marshall & 

13, Grey-street; 3rd, motto ‘‘ Grip,” Messts 
E. F. W. Liddle & F. W. Frazer, 24, Colling: 
wood-street. The Watch Committee have 
however, varied this order, placing ‘‘ Waverley 
first and ‘‘Cavendo Tutus” second, considerilg 


the first-named more suitable to their requifé 


ments and less costly than the one placed first 

the assessor, and will recommend the Corpor 
tion accordingly. By the conditions the architec! 
of the design placed in the first place was 0 be 
employed at the usual professional commissioa, 
and the sum of 75/. was to be divided betweet 
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——— 
the authors of the designs taking the second and 
third places. 

BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES, NEWCASTLE- 
oN-TYNE.—The Newcastle Corporation having 
determined to erect baths and wash-houses in 
«6 Gallowgate,” at a cost of about 7,000/., invited 
designs from local architects only, and, in reply, 
eleven designs were sent in. These were referred 
to Mr. Charles Barry to advise the special com- 
mittee as to the three best designs, and he 
selected the following :—Ist, motto ‘‘ Saturn,” 
Mr. Gibson Kyle, 130, Pilgrim-street ; 2nd, 
motto ‘‘ Union,” Messrs. Marshall & Dick, 13, 
Grey-street ; 3rd, motto ‘‘ Potestas,” Mr. F. W. 
Purser, 7, Collingwood-street. Subject to con- 
frmation by the Corporation, the Baths and 
Wash-house Committee have adopted Mr. Barry’s 
report.. By the conditions the successful architect 
was to have the appointment as architect at the 
usual rate of commission on the cost, and the sum 
of 75/. was to be divided between the authors of 
the designs placed second and third. 


—_— a . 





Correspondence, 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


THE MANX CROSSES. 


S1r,—Mr. Archibald Knox thinks that due con- 
sideration has not been given to what he has written 
on this subject, but as he did not state distinctly 
whether he imagined the crosses to be of Christian 
origin or not, it was to this point only that I desired 
to direct attention. As the use of the symbol of the 
cross is not confined to any particular period, race, or 
religion, the following extract from Taylor's ‘‘ Words 
and Places” may be of interest as supporting the state- 
ment made by Mr. J. Romilly Allen that ‘‘ amongst 
the crosses in the Isle of Man are three distinct 
types, each of which is the product of a different 
archzeological area,’ as well as tending to show that 
heathenism survived there to a late period :— 


“The ethnology of the Isle of Man may be very com- 
pletely illustrated by means of local names. The map of 
the island contains about 400 names, of which about 20 per 
cent. are English (Anglo-Saxon), 21 per cent. are 
Norwegian, and s9 per cent. are Celtic. These Celtic names 
are all of the most characteristic Erse type.” .... ‘‘It is 
curious to observe that the names which denote places of 
Christian worship are all Norwegian ; they are an indica- 
tion of the late date at which heathenism must have 
prevailed, and help to explain the fact that so manv heathen 
superstitions and legends still linger in the island.” P. 16s, 
ed. 1888, 

One subject, that ‘‘ of a man stabbing a serpent 
with a sword,” might, as the serpent and dragon 
are both types of the Evil One, be thought to refer 
to St. George or St. Michael, and the dragon, were 
it not for the fact that the same idea is found ina 
widely-spread pre-Christian mythology, although 
all, perhaps, may ultimately be connected with the 
narrative in Genesis iii. Apollo is represented as 
slaying the serpent Pytho, and Hercules as 
strangling serpents while yet in his cradle. An 
Egyptian goddess pierces the head of a snake with a 
Spear, the malignant serpent Calyia is slain by 
Vishnu, and Thor is said to have bruised the head 
of the great serpent with his mace, while in Mexico 
the serpent is crushed by the great spirit Teotl. 

It, therefore, seems to be necessary, with regard 
to the cross and its ornairent to distinguish between 
their pre-Christian and Christian origin, use, and 
meaning, 

Does not the inscription referred to as being upon 
across at Kirk Michael indicate that Bridson raised 
it for his own soul and for the soul of his faithful 
friend Gaut (who made it), and for the souls of all 
in Man, rather than that Gaut claimed to have 
made all the crosses in Man? 

J. HOUGHTON SPENCER. 

Taunton, Oct. 16, 1893. 











WEST HARTLEPOOL TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL AND LECTURE HALL 
COMPETITION. 


SirR,—Can any of your readers kindly inform me 
Where I can find a technical school that cost abont 
3d. a cube foot ?—for that is about the rate which 
the above authorities allowed for a technical school 
‘to comply with the requirements of the South 
Kensington [Science and Art] Department, the 
Durham County Council, and the building regu- 
lations of this Corporation.” 

‘This Corporation” fixes the area, or accom- 
modation, of nearly every room; and in the latter 
cases the area per head for each class of laboratory, 
Workshop, &c., is—thanks to the many published 
plans—well known to the profession, and it works 
out to about 20,000 sup. feet of floor, or ‘‘-carpet 
area, without hall, corridors, and”staireases. The 

Department” fixes the. minimum height of, nearly 
very room ; and the cubical contents of the rooms 
alone works out to.about 280,000 ¢ube feet, or, with 
the hall, corridors,- staircases, foundations,. walls, 


roofs, &e., the cubical-eentents of: the building are t :: oy 
about 450,0c0 cube ft. ;-and as-it is to cost, 50004, f yy 


} 





agencies, as described in the last article. 





including lighting, warming, and architect's com- 
mission—it comes to about 2#d. a cube foot. 

My experience is that such buildings cost about 
gd. a cube feet, so that this institution will cost 
about 15,000/. instead of 5,000/. ; but by clause 
16 the author of the selected design is not to receive 
even the premium unless the Corporation receive a 
tender from an approved contractor to execute the 
work for s5,000/. The lecture-hall is to seat 1,500 
persons, besides platform, orchestra, &c., and to 
have ‘‘ all necessary ante-rooms, offices, and lava- 
tories,’ for 4,000/. Perhaps one of your readers 
will also kindly inform me where I can find a model 
lecture-hall for such an outlay. I should say 6,o00/, 
would be nearer the mark. 

I have been in practice upwards of forty years, 
and have met with a great many unreasonable 
requirements, but never one anything like the 
above, AN INTENDING COMPETITOR. 


a a 


Che Student’s Column, 


GEOLOGY XVII. 
THE ORIGIN OF SCENERY (CONTINUED). 


“<a 


aii sea is another very active agent of 
my} denudation. It does its work both 
2} chemically and mechanically. The 
chemical aspect of the subject has not been 
carefully studied, but we know from the decay of 
stone in piers and breakwaters, for instance, as 
well as from the decomposition of iron when 
brought within reach of the sea, that the latter 
possesses considerable solvent power. Its 
mechanical action, however, has formed the sub- 
ject of many investigations, and is well under- 
stood. Sir Archibald Geikie states that the 
mechanical work of erosion by the sea is done in 
four ways:— (1) the enormous force of the 


breakers, which suffices to tear off fragments of 


solid rock; (2) the alternate compression and 


expansion of air in crevices of rocks exposed to 
heavy breakers, which dislocates large masses of 
stone, even above the direct reach of the waves ; 
(3) the hydraulic pressure of those portions of 


large waves that enter fissures and passages, tend- 
ing to force asunder masses of rock ; and (4) the 
waves make use of loose detritus within their reach 
to break down cliffs. Probably, by far the largest 


—— 


break down the cliff and the material falling on 
the shore is removed by the sea. Insuch cases, the 
cliffs generally lie at a rather low angle, though 
not always, and are rugged inappearance. On the 
other hand, hard rocks frequently resist atmo- 
spheric denudation so strenuously that the sea eats 
away or hollows out the base of cliffs, causing the 
rocks above to overhang. From this the student will 
perceive that the amount of work the waves are 
able to perform largely depends on the nature of the 
cliff: a soft incoherent deposit’ is more easily 
removed than a hard one, and when the cliffs 
are composed of hard and soft bands of stone 
alternating with each other, some fine effects are 
often produced. The long ledges of rock running 
out to sea on so many parts of our coast are 
merely the remnants of strata that extended at 
least as far as the furthermost extremities of those 
ledges, the less durable beds having perished. 
We may remark that marine artists are not 
always sufficiently careful in depicting these 
ledges, which are often drawn at an impossible 
dip with reference to their strike, by reason of the 
jointing not being properly interpreted. The 
pinnacles of igneous rocks standing out of the 
water are frequently portrayed as though they 
were sandstones; whilst the weathering of the 
latter along shore is often represented so in- 
differently, even in pictures of some note, as to 
suggest that the artist had never properly studied 
them on the spot, but filled them in from his 
imagination in the studio on his return home. It 
must not be forgotten that the large pieces of 
loose rock on the foreshore are often not 7 
situ, and are sometimes of widely differing 
varieties of material; yet how frequently are they 
depicted with their jointing all in the same direc- 
tion and with impossible shapes ? 

We have dwelt somewhat on the subject of 
marine erosion, not only from its interest in 
giving rise to cliff scenery, but because its effects 
are so often found some distance from the sea, 
where the rise of the land, in recent geological 
times, has caused the waters to retreat, and the 
cliffs were thus left a long way inland. These, 
however, must not be confounded with what are 
called escarpments, the differences between which 
are illustrated in fig. 1, and may be defined as 











follows :— 
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Fig. 1.—Geological Map of part of the Isle of Purbeck, showing the relation between Cliffs and 
Escarpments. 


a. Lower Bagshot Beds. 4. London Clay. c. Reading Beds. a. Chalk. 


and Hastings Sand. g. Purbeck Beds. 
amount of erosion is accomplished in the last- 


mentioned manner. The waste of many sea- 
cliffs, however, is largely due to atmospheric 


Fic. 2. 





These | outcrop at any angle. 


e. Upper Greensand. “£ Weald Clay 


hk. Portland Stone. 2. Kimeridge Clay. 


A Cliff is a natural section of rock, formed by 
the combined action of atmospheric denudation 
and marine erosion; it may cut across the 
This is .exemplified . in 
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fig. 1 and its accompanying section fig. 2, where 
the Chalk, Upper Greensand, and Wealden Beds 
form a fine continuous cliff from Studland to near 
Swanage; as also do the Purbeck and Portland 
beds between Swanage and Anvil Point. 

An £scarpment, on the other hand, ‘although 
often resembling a cliff to some extent in that it 
is more or less precipitous, has no connexion with 
marine erosion, and is governed solely by the 
action of atmospheric denudation and the distribu- 
tion of geological formations concerned. In fig. 1 an 
elevated ridge, in some parts of its course 650 ft. 
in height, runs from the Foreland to Corfe 
Castle and beyond, which ridge, as the reader 
will see, is coincident with the outcrop of the 
Chalk (d) in the area. This would be called.a 
chalk escarpment, and has remained elevated 
above surrounding rocks by reason of its having 
resisted the action of denudation whilst the 
softer. Tertiary beds (Bagshot, London Clay, and 
Reading Series) to the North and the incoherent 
Wealden deposits to the South of it have been 
worn away, as shown in the section fig. 2. Let 
us suppose for a moment that the Chalk in the 
district, instead of being highly inclined, was 
horizontally disposed, and that the area to the 
North of the outcrop shown was an elevated 
_piateau-like tract of country bared of the Tertiary 
formations, but presenting a precipitous edge to 
the South along the line from Ballard Point to 
Corfe Castle. This edge would equally well be 
an escarpment ; it is not absolutely necessary that 
the latter should be ridge-shaped, though it is 
very often so. The North and South Downs are 
escarpments of the Chalk, whilst the various 
harder members of the Jurassic also provide us 
with excellent examples in Gloucestershire, 
Northamptonshire, &c. 

Very picturesque bits of scenery are often pro- 
duced by /andslips, both near the sea and inland. 
A landslip may be described as a subsidence or 
slipping of a large portion of land from a high to 
a lower level, and may be brought about (1) by 
earthquakes ; (2) by the solution of rocks under- 
ground and the formation of immense caverns or 
galleries ; or (3) by the mechanical or chemical 
action of percolating water. Of these it may at 
once be stated that earthquakes are not responsible 
for many landslips in this country — certainly 
none of note—the daily press to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The subsidence of land in 
Cheshire and elsewhere is due to the second 
cause referred to, and has been brought about by 
the abstraction of salt from beds beneath the 
surface, both by natural and artificial agencies. 
This phase, however, does not particularly interest 
us at the moment, though in another article we 
hope to show its effects on the stability of buildings 
on certain sites, where it assumes enormous 
importance. 

Ordinary landslips have been produced by the 
third cause mertioned, namely, the action of 
percolating water, both mechanically and chemi- 
cally. The following section (fig. 3), from a sketch 
by the late Sir Henry de la Beche, sufficiently 
illustrates a case of this nature. Here it will be 


Fic. 3. 














fig. 3.—Section of Landslip, Lyme Regis. 
a. Drift gravel. 4. Chalk. c. Greensand. 
d. Liasclay. .«. The landslip or undercliff. 

seen that the impervious Liassic clay is overlain by 
a porous deposit, Greensand, above which comes 
the Chalk, capped by drift gravel. Rain 
percolates through the upper strata, and being 
arrested in its downward progress by the 
impervious bed 4, is thrown out as springs along 
the line of junction between the two formations 
¢ and @. In issuing, the spring-water naturally 
carries off a certain amount of ¢ in chemical 
solution, as well as particles of sand in mechanical 
suspension. Thus the beds a and 4 lose their 
support and fall in confused masses forming ., an 
undercliff. Such . landslips frequently extend 
laterally for several miles, with a varying breadth 
up to half-a-mile or more. 

The well-known Undercliff at Ventnor in the 
Isle of Wight was formed in a precisely similar 
manner; owing to the impermeability of the 
Gault clay the surface waters flow out between it 
and the ape Greensand, removing part of the 
substance of the latter in such a way that immense 





portions of the overlying Chalk, losing their 
support, have fallen, and produced the rugged 
scenery of the Undercliff. The Sandgate land- 
slip, fresh in everyone’s mind, is another case in 
point, and was described and illustrated in the 
Builder, Vol. \xiv. (1893), p. 185. 
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Mr. C. B, Brrcw, A.R.A.—On the 16th inst. 
the death occurred of Mr. Charles Bell Birch, 
A.R.A., who was sixty-one years of age at the time 
of his death. He began his artistic studies at the 
Somerset House School of Design at the age of 
twelve, and in 1845 he became a student of the 
Berlin Royal Academy, where he continued his 
studies until his return to England in 1852. On his 
return to England, Mr. Birch passed through the 
schools of the Royal Academy, gaining two medals, 
and, after some further years spent in study, entered 
the studio of the late Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A. In 
1864 the Art Union of London having offered a 
premium of 600/. for the best original figure or 
group, a prize open to all nations, Mr. Birch was 
the successful competitor with his group ‘‘ A Wood 
Nymph.” He subsequently exhibited many works 
at the Royal Academy, among which were a 
bust of Lord John Russell, in marble, for the City 
Liberal Club; a colossal statue of Mr S. T. 
Chadwick, M.D., executed in bronze for the town of 
Bolton; and an ideal work of ‘‘ Retaliation,” 
subsequently cast in bronze and purchased by the 
Commissioners of the Sydney Art Gallery. In 1879 
Mr. Birch exhibited ‘‘ The Last Call,” a group, of 
heroic size, representing a trumpeter of Hussars and 
his horse shot down simultaneously while in the act 
of charging. He executed in 1880 the dragon on 
the Temple Bar memorial, and in 1883 an equestrian 
statuette of William III., in silver, for the King of 
the Netherlands. In 1887 he produced two colossal 
allegorical figures in marble representing Justice 
and Plenty, which decorate the entrance of the 
Australian Joint Stock Bank, Sydney; in 1888 a 
colossal marble statue of the late Earl of Dudley ; 
a life-size marble statue of the late Earl of Beacons- 
field; a memorial to Jenny Lind; ‘‘A Water 
Nymph,” a statue in bronze, life-size (which we 
illustrated in the Buz/der for July 27, 1889. We 
also illustrated Mr. Birch’s group ‘‘ Godiva ”’ in the 
Builder for Mey 10, 1884); and in 1889 he executed 
a colossal marble statue of the Queen. He executed 
in 1880 a series of twenty original designs for the 
Art Union of London intillustration of Lord Byron's 
poem ‘‘ Lara."’ He was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1880. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT STATION, HAMPSTEAD,—The 
contract for the new Electric Light Station for the 
Vestry of St. John, Hampstead, to be erected in 
Lithos-road, Finchley-road, has been let to Messrs. 
Yerbury & Sons, builders, of Kilburn, their estimate 
being 7,350/. Mr. Arthur Ardron, F.R.I.B.A., of 
39, Victoria-street, Westminster, is the architect for 
the buildings. 

NEW OFFICES, ‘‘ NORTH - EASTERN DAILY 
GAZETTE,” MIDDLESBROUGH.—New offices for the 
North-Eastern Daily Gazette, Middlesbrough, 
have just been erected by Mr. Thos. Dickinson, 
contractor, Middlesbrough, from plans and designs 
by Mr. R. Lofthouse, architect, Middlesbrough. 
The building, which is Renaissance in style, is con- 
structed of a stone procured near Barnard Castle. 
The carving of the capitals of the pillars between 
each window has been executed by Mr. Arrowsmith, 
of London. The principal entrance is at the west 
side of the building, from Zetland-road, through a 
hall having a polished oak screen, and doors glazed 
with tinted quarry glazing, with four figured panels 
illustrative of the early history of printing. The 
entrance-hall is laid with ornamental encaustic tiles. 
The principal clevation is entirely faced with Dun- 
house stone, and is 61 ft. high to the top of the para- 
pet, and 80 ft. to the top of the ball on the centre 
gable. The premises have a frontage of 40 ft. to 
Zetland-road and Brunswick-street, and a depth of 
66 ft. The building is five stories in height, and, in 
addition, there is a basement below the ground level. 
The foundations are made of Portland cement con- 
crete. The walls are built of hard local bricks, set in 
Portland cement. ‘The gas-engines and shafting are 
located ‘in the basement, the shafting being placed in 
brick trenches below the floor. The printing machines 
are placed on solid foundations, so as to avoid vibra- 
tion. A top light is secured to the machine-room by 
forming an area above the first floor 19 ft. long by 
5 ft. deep, and this area is carried up to the top of 
the building, securing an east light to each floor. 
The whole of the first floor is devoted to the com- 
mercial offices. All the fittings, which were executed 
by Messrs. Lithgow & Storry, Middlesbrough, are 
in polished Spanish mahogany, with bevelled and 
cut plate glass in the screens. On the second floor 
are private offices for the editor, sub editors, and 
reporters, fitted with separate copy-hoists and 
speaking tubes, electric bells, &c., communicating 
with the composing-room, to which the whole of the 
third floor is devoted, and. in which over forty men 
are employed. Special provision has been made 


to give the sige ng plenty of air space ang 
light. The whole of the buildings are _heateg 
with low-pressure hot-water pipes by Mesggrg 
Musgrave Co., of Belfast, ornamentg) 
radiators being placed in all the principa} 
rooms. Ventilation to all floors is secured by Means 
of Tobin's inlet brackets and tubes, and Ching’s 
improved mica flap outlet ventilators, communicatj 
with flues provided for this purpose; whilst the 
stereotyping-room is provided with three of Boyle's 
improved air-pump ventilators placed on the roof 
A stone staircase, fitted with cast-iron balusters ang 
polished oak handrail, connects the various floors, 
and a circular iron staircase, in addition, connects 
the rear portion of the first and second floors. Ajj 
the floors are fireproof, and have been laid by Messrs, 
Homan & Rodgers, of Manchester. The first, 
second, and third fioors are laid with wood blocks 
on the concrete. The ground and fourth floors are 
finished with one inch of metallic lava asphalte, ang 
the cellar floors and landings are executed with 
Homan & Rodgers’ quartz finish cement. The walls 
of the machine-room are faced with white glazed 
bricks, and all the other walls and ceilings are 
plastered with adamant. Messrs. Dorman, Long 
& Co.’s steel joists have been used for lintels and 
other purposes, Thecellars are lighted by vertical lens 
lights and semi-prism pavement lights, the area and 
slope below being faced with white glazed bricks, 
Mr. Luscombe has acted as clerk of works. 

PUBLIC CONVENIENCES IN SOUTH LONDON,— 
The St. George’s Vestry, Southwark, have at last 
completed the construction of the underground 
convenience in the St. George’s-road, opposite the 
‘‘Elephant and Castle.”" The necessary plans, 
specifications, and estimate of cost have been 
prepared by Mr. Hiscocks, C.E., the Engineer to 
the Vestry; and the contract having been sub. 
mitted to public competition, the tender of Mr, 
George Jennings, of Lambeth Palace-road, was 
accepted for the performance of the work, which 
was commenced on May 8 last. The structure, 
which is provided with separate stairways for 
entrance and exit, protected by orna:nental’ iron 
railings, has been finished in white glazed bricks, sup. 
plied by the Farnley Iron Co., and has every modern 
improvement, not only in connexion with the 
sanitary appliances and plumbing work, but also as 
regards drainage, and a very complete scheme of 
ventilation by means of the Blackman Exhaust 
Ventilator, discharging into the ventilating lam 
column, designed and executed by Mr. G. W, 
Cannon, of London-road. The accommodation 
comprises a range of twenty urinals and ten w.c.’s, 
the linings and divisions of which are of polished 
marble. <A lavatory top of similar material is fitted 
with two basins, and the doors, framing, and 
joiner’s work throughout are of polished pitch-pine, 
the doors to w.c.’s being provided with Maskelyne’s 
Patent Coin Receiving locks. ‘The work has been 
carried out within both the stipulated time and the 
amount estimated by the Engineer; and it is 
estimated that the charge of one penny for use of 
w.c.’s and twopence for lavatory will represent a 
considerable surplus after all expenses are paid, and 
thus, it is hoped, will enable and encourage the 
Vestry to undertake similar works in other parts of 
the parish, where they are much needed. 


NEw CHURCH, WORCESTER.—On the 11th inst, 
the foundation-stone of St. George’s New Church, 
Worcester, was laid by Earl Beauchamp. The new 
church will be in the Perpendicular style, and will 
be built of red brick, with Bath stone and Portland 
stone dressings. It will consist of nave, nave aisles, 
north and south transepts, chancel and chancel 
aisles, two vestries (for clergy and choir), with a 
large heating chamber beneath, and, when com- 
pleted, two turrets on the west front, facing St 
George’s-square. The dimensions of the building 
will be sg ft. 10 in. across the nave and aisles, by 
116 ft. 5 in. from east to west. The height from the 
floor to the top of the walls will be 31 ft., and 51 ft. 
to the ridge. The roof will be open timbered 
except in the chancel, where there will be a panel 
ceiling. The porches, nave, and aisle passages will 
be paved with red tiles, and the choir and sanctuary 
with marble Mosaic, and the space beneath -the 
seating and the vestries laid of deal blocks. There 
will be a roof of Westmoreland green slate, . The 
seating accommodation is to be for 724. There 
will be screens between the chancel and chancel 
aisles. The new church will be upon the site of the 
former building, with additional ground required by 
the enlargement. Mr. Aston Webb, of Westminster, 
is the architect, Mr. Thomas Collins, of Tewkesbury, 
the builder, and Mr. W. Birch, of Worcester, 1S 
superintending the work. | 

NEw Roors, St. GERMANS CHURCH, CORN- 
WALL.—The Church of St. Germans: has just 
received a new roof, which has been designed by 
Messrs. J. P. St. Aubyn & Wadling, of London; 
and the contractors for the work were Messrs. Lang 
& Sons, of Liskeard. The carved work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of 
Exeter. ee 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHAPEL, BURNLEY,” 
The memorial-stone of a Primitive Methoc 
school-chapel to be erected in’ Briercliffe-road, 
Burnley, was laid on the 7th inst. ‘The building 
will comprise a central-hall, a gallery and mine 
class-rooms, having accommodation for « 4° 
/scholars or 750 worshippers. The’ work is bews 
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ae of Geo. E. Bolshaw,; architect, of Southport 


and Crewe, at a cost under 3,000/, 

CuHuRCH, HoRBURY JUNCTION, YORKSHIRE.— 
On the roth inst. the new church at Horbury 
Junction, dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin, was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Wakefield. The 
edifice has cost about 8,coo/., and is in the four- 
teenth century style. It provides sitting accom- 
modation for about 500 persons. Messrs. Bodley 
& Garner, of Gray's-inn-road, London, were the 
architects, and the contractor was Mr. H. R. 
Franklin, of Deddington, Oxon. 

PROPOSED CATHOLIC CHURCH, HARROW-ON- 
THE-HILL.—A correspondent informs us that it is in 
contemplation to erect a new Roman Catholic 
Church at Harrow-on-the-Hill, and that it is meant 
to some extent to serve as a memorial of Cardinal 
Manning, who, as many of our readers will doubtless 
remember, was some seventy years ago a Harrow 
boy. Inthe meantime a group of the Crucifixion, 
which belonged to a priest now deceased, and which 
has hitherto lain hidden away in a dark corner 

' among a heap of domestic rubbish, has lately been 


set up on a rood-loft across the chancel of the exist-' 


ing temporary iron church. 


— — 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


ELECTRICITY WORKS, BLACKPOOL, — The 
Blackpool Electricity Works which have just been 
erected by the Corporation, were opened on the 
13th inst. Those invited to attend the ceremony 
assembled at the works in the afternoon, where the 
Mayor and Mr. Councillor Pearson, the Chairman 
of the Electric Lighting and Tramways Committee, 
received Lord Kelvin, who, after an address, gave 
the signal for all the engines to be started simul- 
taneously. The company then proceeded to the 
Marine Promenade, where Lord Kelvin switched on 
the arc lamps, which extend its whole length. A 
little later a banquet, to which about 100 guests sat 
down, was given at the Clifton Arms Hotel, The 
chair was taken by Councillor Pearson, and amongst 
those called upon to speak during the evening were 
Lord Kelvin, the Mayor, the Mayors of Preston, 
Newport, and Grimsby, Councillors Pearson. Heap, 
Fish, and Hacking, Aldermen Cocker, Bickerstaffe, 
and Miles, Dr. McNaughtan, and Messrs. Robert 
Hammond, R. H. Fowler, T. Brockie, T. Parker, 
W. P. J. Fawcus, and H. E. Harrison. Everything 
passed off very successfully except the illumination 
of the Blackpool Eiffel Tower. For this purpose, 
incandescent lamps were connected twenty in series 
and lit direct from a high-tension alternator, but as 
they were only temporarily installed and were for 
hours exposed to a heavy rain, driven by a strong 
wind, it was surprising, not that the outlining of the 
tower failed to be a complete success, but that the 
lamps lit up at all under such adverse conditions. 
The engine and dynamo-house at the works is 
128 ft. long by 58 ft. wide, and is lined with white 
enamelled bricks. There are six _ horizontal 
compound engines, by Messrs. Fowler & Co., of 
Leeds, one of 200, two of roo, and three of 60 
indicated horse-power. ‘The three smallest engines 
drive Brush dynamos for the ror Brockie Pell arc 
lamps along the sea front, the largest a Lowrie- 
Parker alternator, while the other two drive Hall 
alternators, manufactured by Messrs. Fowler & Co. 
There are three Lancashire boilers, by Galloway, 
fitted with mechanical stokers. Messrs. Hammond 
& Co. were the contractors, and the transformers 
and plant not specially mentioned are of the types 
supplied by this firm. 

WATER SUPPLY, KINGSBURY, WARWICKSHIRE. 
—On the 13th inst. Mr. Rienzi Walton, C.E., Local 
Government Board Inspector, held a public inquiry 
at Kingsbury Board School in connexion with the 
application of the Tamworth Rural Sanitary Autho- 
rity for permission to borrow 5,000/. for the purpose 
of providing a water supply for the parish of Kings- 
bury. The scheme was opposed by several local 
residents. Mr. H. J. Clarson (Surveyor to the 
Authority) explained the proposed scheme, stating 
that the well and reservoir would be at Hurley, the 
highest part of the district. A 6-in. bore-hole had 
been made, and water met with at a depth of 
135 ft., which a fortnight’s continuous pumping 
failed to exhaust. The distributing mains would 
be 18? miles in length. The reservoir would be 
1,142 yards away from the well. The total cost 
of the works would be s,000/. 

_ PROPOSED STREET IMPROVEMENTS, CARDIFF.— 
At the monthly meeting of the Cardiff Rural Sani- 
tary Authority on the rrth inst. it was resolved to 
borrow 2,c00/. for private street improvements, 
and the Surveyor, Mr. W. Fraser, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
was instructed to prepare plans, estimates, and 
apportionments for this purpose. It was also 
resolved to close the street ventilators at Llandaff 
Yard and Maindy, and erect two gas ventilating 
shafts similar to those designed and erected by 

r. Fraser, at the City of Llandaff, at a 
Cost of about 30/7. each. At the same meeting 
it was also resolved to borrow 200/. for extension 
of, the Dynas Powis Waterworks, and the Sur- 
veyor was also instructed to prepare plans and 
€stimates for the application of the ‘‘ Aluminoferric 
rocess " to the sewage of Dynas Powis as a 
temporary arrangement until a proper sewage 
Scheme was prepared by their Surveyor. 





‘ed out from designs and under the super- 





FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. ~~ * 


FRANCE.—Among. the new promotions in the 
legion of honour, made on the proposal of the 
Minister of Public Works, we may mention that 
M. Humblot, Inspecteur -Général des Ponts et 
Chaussées, who directed the work of bringing the 
water of the Avre to Paris, has beén ptomoted to 
the rank of ‘‘officier’; while M. Camut, 
‘* Architecte-in-Chef des Batimerits Civils,’’ and 
M. Cassien Bernard, ‘‘Architecte des BAatiments— 
Civils,” have been created ‘‘ chevaliers.’"’ ——The 
organisation of the general services for the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900 has now been definitely fixed as 
follows: M. Delaunay-Belleville, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Paris, is appointed 
‘* Directeur-Général de l’Exploitation ” ; M. Derville, 
President of the Tribunal of Commerce of the 
Seine, is appointed Assistant - Directeur - Général. 
M. Grison is ‘‘ Directeur des Finances’’; M. Huet, 
Directeur des Travaux de Paris, will fill the 
post of ‘‘ Directeur des Services” of the roads, 
parks and gardens, ornamental water, drainage, and 
lighting. M. Bouvard, Inspecteur-general d’Archi- 
tecture, is appointed ‘‘Directeur des Services 
d’Architecture’’; and the chiefs of the various 
services of the Municipal Works Department will be 
attached to the Exhibition for all work within 
their several administrative departments. The 
museums of the Louvre and Versailles have just 
received a number of drawings by the celebrated 
painter David, which have been left by his great- 
nephew; among them are drawings of ‘‘ Le Serment 
du Jeu de Paume,” the ‘‘ Distribution des Aigles,” 
the ‘‘ Mort de Murat,” the portrait of the Empress 
Josephine, &.——MM. Peynot and Carlier have 
been commissioned by the Government to execute 
the statues of Turenne and Condé intended as 
decorations for the grand staircase of the Ecole de 
Guerre at Paris.——In the foundations of the old 
Sorbonne building, at present under demolition 
piece by piece, there has been discovered a 
copper plaque covered with lead which was 
placed in the ground in 1627, to commemorate 
the rebuilding of the ancient monument.——The 
Minister of Public Instruction has just officially 
inaugurated the. Exhibition of Mahommedan Art at 
the Palais de l'Industrie, which has been organised 
with much care by M. Bénédite, Curator of the 
Luxembourg Museum. Besides rich Oriental tex- 
tiles and rare furniture and mosaics, there is a fine 
collection of pictures by Théodore Chasseriau, Dela- 
croix, Fromentin, Berchére, and Regnault.——Some 
details as to the restoration at Versailles and the 
Trianon, under the direction of M. Marcel Lambert 
(architect), may be here given. MM. Tony Noél 
and Thabard are commissioned to restore the 
statues on the facade of the palace towards 
the Cour du Marbre: MM. Martin, Guillot, 
Pilet, Pézieux, Houssin, Floch, and Lefranc are 
repairing the statues on the facades towards the 
park; some busts have been entrusted to MM. 
Sobre, Lefranc, Tournois, and Power. At the 
Trianon M. Lambert is assisted by M. Guilloux at 
the Pavillon Francais and ‘‘ Trianon Sous Bois” ; 
and by MM. Guilloux, Pézieux, Demaille, and 
Caniez, at the Pavillon de Musique and _ its 
surroundings. M. Marqueste undertakes the work 
on the ‘‘Pot Bouillant” and ‘‘ Bassins des 
Couronnes ” and the Sirens; M. Fagel that on the 
basin called ‘‘Du Platfond.” MM. Bocquet and 
Bouchery have been commissioned to take in hand 
all the carved ornament.——The Committee of 
‘* Amis des Monuments Parisiens’’ has addressed to 
the Government an energetic protest against the 
proposal to establish a railway station on the 
Esplanade des Invalides. 

BRUSSELS.—A competition has been opened for 
the design of a memorial monument to the French 
soldiers who were killed during the siege of Antwerp 
in 1832, The committee in charge of the erection 
wish the monument to be in the form of a mausoleum. 
——The Belgian Salon will be closed at the end of 
the month. The unsightly provisional buildings in 
which the collections are housed are, however, not to 
be taken down for some time, as a Food Exhibition 
is to be held in them during December. This 
exhibition is under the patronage of the Minister of 
Agriculture. ——-Some important improvements are 
to be carried out at the Eglise de la Chapelle. New 
stained glass windows will be put in, and the 
spacious organ-loft altered for the reception of a new 
organ. The necessary expenditure will be carried 
jointly by the Belgian Government and the Municipal 
authorities. 

TREVES.,—There are to be some improvements to 
the surroundings of the historical Roman “ Porta 
Nigra.” ‘The Municipality intends buying up some 
plots in proximity to the ruins and turning them into 
pleasure-grounds, 


ene 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE FOOTWAYS, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE.—The 
footways of Westminster Bridge are being repaved 
by the County Council with the Limmer asphalte 
paving, which has many years ago been twice laid 
on these important footways for the Office of Works. 

PROPOSED HOSPITALS EXHIBITION.—It has been 
announced that active steps are: now in progress for 
holding an exhibition in the West-end- next year— 
the West-end seems to have a monopoly of such 





favours—the:proceeds-of which are to be devoted -to 

the London ‘hospitals. It is even said that an 

excellent site has been procured. ‘The exhibition is 

to be divided into three sections—a professional 

section, a loan collection, and a trade section. The 

first section ‘is ‘to be reserved for exhibitors pro- 

fessionally connected with or interested in ambulance 

work, calisthenics, dentistry, hygiene, medicine, 

nursing, philanthropy and surgery. There will also 

be a naval and. military.section. .The.loan.collection 

is expected to illustrate the history, organisation and 

development of. London hospitals, as well-as to 

contain drawings, pictures,. photographs, relics, &c. 

The trade section will be reserved for inventors, ~ 
tradesmen, &c., who are connected with the hospital 

system or with sanitary work. We cannot be insen- 

sible to anything likely to further the interest of the 

London hospitals, ‘There are some things, how- 

ever, which lend themselves fitly to exhibition, and 

some which: do not. We cannot say that, on the 

face of it, hospitals belong to the former class of. 
objects; and there is some danger nowadays of 
injuring hospitals by the very methods that are 

adopted to help them. Great care will be necessary 

to avoid. such danger in this project. With these 

qualifications we wish well to this exhibition. — 7%e 

Lancet, 

BINKOS ‘‘ AUTOMATIC’ SPEAKING - TUBE.— 
The epithet ‘‘ automatic” in the title of this tube 
refers to the fact that there is no external movable 
whistle requiring removing and replacing, the 
whistle being internal and the signal replacing 
itself after the whistle has been sounded. This is no 
doubt a great improvement on the movable whistle. 
There is a separate receiver for the ear, which is not 
required to be applied to the speaking-tube. An 
important advantage in this patent is that the 
special fittings can be applied to each end of 
—— tubes, without the necessity for relaying the 
tubes. 


NEw CLOCK AT THE PARISH CHURCH, 
CHELMSFORD.—A new Cambridge quarter clock 
has just been erected at the Parish Church, 
Chelmsford, showing the time upon two large 
external copper dials 7ft. each in diameter. The clock 
has Lord Grimthorpe’s gravity escapement com- 
pensated pendulum ; and has been made and fixed 
by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, of Leeds, from 
instructions received from Mr, Frank Whitmore, 
architect, and Mayor of Chelmsford. 


DECAYED PILES, LEITH PIER.—A number of 
the piles which for many years formed part of the 
West Pier, Leith, have (writes a correspondent to : 
the Scotsman) recently been taken out owing to 
decay. These are for the most part of Baltic red- 
wood (Pinus sylvestris), but some are of elm; and 
both kinds have been creosoted. The Leith Dock 
Commissioners have obligingly sent, through Mr. 
John Torry, W.S., some large pieces of them to the 
Museum of Science and Art. ‘These were selected 
by Mr. Whyte, the superintendent of the docks, as 
parts which best showed the nature of decay. In 
the Museum there are two sections of similarly 
decayed piles, also of Baltic fir, taken out of Granton 
Pier in 1859, but which had not been creosoted. In 
the case of both the’Granton andthe Leith piles, , 
the destruction to the timber is the result of the 
borings of a small crustacean -called the gribble 
(Limnoria terebrans). Owing to the Granton piles 
not having been treated by any poisonous antiseptic, 
the creature had at once attacked the surface, but the 
Leith piles being protected by the creosote, a portion 
of the surface must first have been removed by a blow 
or otherwise to let it get at the fresh wood beneath. 
The latter, accordingly, have large cavities pro- » 
duced by the borings of the gribble behind the 
creosoted surface, some of which were occupied by 
mussels. Some of the creosoted piles which have 
been years in the pier at- Leith are not decayed at 
all, and it may be stated that one piece, known to 
have been put in its place in 1847, still retains strongly 
the characteristic smell of the creosote. The elm 
piling is burrowed in a rather different way from 
that constructed of fir, evidently because the creature 
preferred .to burrow theless resinous or softer 
portions of the latter. The burrows produced by 
the gribble are about one fifteenth of an inch in 
diameter, and the wood is attacked by it at or near 
low-water level only. Great as had previously been - 
the destruction of timber pee mec in piers and 
other structures within the tide-mark, the little 
crustacean which was, in great part at least, the 
cause of it, was not discovered till 1811, when Mr. 
Robert Stevenson, the engineer of the Bell Rock 
lighthouse, sent some pieces of timber it was 
engaged in boring to Dr, Leach, the naturalist, 
who described it. Mr. Stevenson found that 
the /imnoria bored mahy kinds of wood, but 
thought for a time that teak would resist its attacks. 
It only did so, however, for a longer time than more 
common kinds of'timber. ' He eventually came to 
the conclusion that greenheart and beefwood-would - 
prove the most durable for piling. The greenheart 
tree is found in Guiana and adjoining parts of South 
America, and yields a very heavy, strong, and 
somewhat costly timber, which has been much u 
for piles in sea-water since Mr. Stevenson’s experi- 
ments were made. It would appear, however, that . 
its —— immunity from the ravages of the 
gribble for more than a limited number of years (in - 
some cases it has kept sound for at least twenty) is» 
how more than doubtful. The engineers of Granton 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
. Designs Saburo dt Week or Mahuta. : By whom Required, | Architect, Surveyor, Bh. be 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. to be or Engineer. \delivered, 
, delivered. RT | 
*Roadmaking, &c. &c. Leyton ..... «ose -| Poplars Estate ...... | W. C. Poole .......... | Oct, 
*Drainage Scheme ..........see0 ecceeese | Staines Local Board .. | «sss =~ caccceee Nov. 10 Additions te School Buildings, Kingsdown| Bristol School Board.. | W. L. Bernard........ jo; 
*Carriage Drive, Promenade, &c. .......++- Blackpool Corp, ...... 3007. 1007. and 502. ....| Jan. 265 Additions to School Buildings, West| Dorchester National 
PUPEOUE . coccccnccocshceoctececeess Bchools ..ccccccccee A. L. T. Tilley........ do, 
Additions, &c. to Buildings, Pease-lane.. do. do. do, 
Guernsey Granite Spalls...........+. .«e++| Hastings Corporation | P. H: Palmer ........ do, 
Additional Buildings, Cardiff ............ University Cvollege of } 
South Wales ........ Prof. A, C. Elliott .... do, 
CON TRACTS. Sewerage Works, near Liverpool.......... Walton - on - the - Hill 
' Local Board ........ 8. Middlebrook ...... Oct. 31 
Construction of Baltic-street: ............| West Hartlepool Corp. | J. W. Brown... ...+... do, 
— : *Underground Convenience .......eeseee- Com, of Sewers........ | Official .....e0- aveee do, 
Tenders *Sewcrage Works, &C. ......ccecceccescecs Lewisham Bd. of Wks. do. do, 
Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required, | Architect, Surveyor, to be Additions to School Buildings, Auchiries, : 
or Engineer. delivered. Posh Brrelii.ccs..cicddicscoccchoccesnce Cruden (N.B.) Sch. Bd. do. Nov, 1 
— “ EDS, once cnabeshoneged cueteeda West Ham Union .... do. do, | 
*Granite Kerb, Setts, and Cubes .......... Greenwich Bd. of Wks. do. do, 4) 
Reservoirs, &c. Hardwick-road ..........| Wellingborough Local *Sewer Diversion, &C. ........ceeeees .«++»| Harrow Local Board .. | J. Charles ..... Seamnel 
Board ......-esee+- E. Sharinan ......+.+. | Oct. 24 Wing to Middleton Hotel, Ilkley ........ SE cccebipdiaees Ee. WR nesduetocseces do, 
Additions to School Buildings............ Plymouth School Bd, | Hine & Odgers........ do, Conservative Club Building, Tintwistle, 
Re-building ‘‘ Homfray Arms,” Newport, RES heer Sey eR SS eee Te do, 
GEL. checciéccccvoccddccvccvevvdessdect Mrs. L. Liewellyn .... | W. H. Watling ...... do. *Extension of Married Couples’ Quarters ..| Woolwich Union...... J. O. Cook..cccccccces Nov. 2 
Additions, &c. to ‘‘Star Hotel,” Edzeli, *Main Drainage Works........ssescseeeees Wakefield U.R.S.A. .. | F. Massie ........e00. Nov. 4 
Montrose, N.B. 2. csccccccccccccccees| —_ — ceevecce J. Bim. .ccccccsccccoes do. Kerbing (2,000 yds.) ........ccccceccceccus Droitwich Corp. ...... B. Godfrey.......cce0ce do. 
Quarrying, &c. near Bristol ......-.+.++.. Portishead Local Board) T. J. Mossflower,...... do. Additions to Asylum, Lancaster.......... Committee .......... +. +. See Nov. 6 
Intercepting Sewers......cesseccceererees Manchester Corp. .... | J. Allisom ........++6. do. *Erection of Schools ...,...ccccesesecccces Stockton School Board | J. M. Bottomley...... | Nov, 7 
Street-imaking, Sewering, &c. .........00 Runcorn Impt. Com. | Oficial ........ceees . do, *New Coast Guard Station, Cornwall ...... Admiralty............ Official ..ccccccscees do, 
Boundary Wall, &c. Gasworks, Thwaites..| Keighley Corp. ...... do do. Sewerage Works (5,400 yds.) ......seeeeees Skipton U-R.S.A. .... do. Nov. 16 
Sewage Tanks, &C. ...cseseeseccccssscoes West Derby Loc. Bd. do do. Ct PED . . csccondiebnonceondeatése Baldock Local Board do. No date 
Rook Over Quay occocccscceccosscesscccoce Cork Harb. Commrs. do Oct. 25 Fireclay Sewer Tubes .............-. .e++-| Manchester Corp. .... do. do. 
Sixteen Houses, Cricket Field Estate,) Leeds Indus, Co-op. *Hospital Buildings, Manchester .......... St. Mary’s Hospital .. | A. Waterhouse & Son do, 
AFMMISY cccccccccccccsccccccsccccsccce| BOO! secccvcccccceses do do. Cottage and Out-Buildings, Undershore, 
Wesleyan Chapel, Chorley ......+-..+-.- W. H. Dinsley.cccocee | © ccc ces do. Northfleet, Gravesend ............00.- DR. TORING cc cccceces J. T. Walford.........- do, 
Additions to Club Premises, Beck Hill, Extension of Works, Union-street, South ° 
eG 5s vc ln bdstie cckadocadoccdcbded] - /‘4:' - recccces Juhn Drake .....cce0- do. DI sadvcumeadehceonsdechenonwoan RGeaM OGR. cuvccosst .:> . | wegecase do, 
Hospital at Lunatic Asylum, Armagh....| Board of Control...... J.J3: Phillips ........ do House, Farm, &c. near Bingham, Notts...) «sc eseeces W. Mortimer & Son .. do, 
Walls, Railings, and Gates .........sse4. Barnsley Town Coun. | J, H. Taylor.......... do, New Road, Leicester ......ccccscccccccccs Mountsorrel Freehold 
Two Houses and Shops, reg ~~~ ed We Be WOE. 6 cdccccce J. E. TT eee Cane oan do. Land Society ........ R. W. Dakin....csccee No date 
Supply and Laying Fireclay Pipes (2,500 
yas.) &c. ... ‘ ; rn occccccccccccccccccecs Kilmarnock Twn Coun.| J. M. Pearson ........ do. 
Two Boreholes, Brede Bridge Re eesti a a Pe Mp BORG ‘sccccdce do. 
Drainage Works (4,500 ft.) Tamerton,) Plympton . ry 
a emceatellemy oth, Sentient si Met ie SIs sachiheeaeaedia COE.) <dsddocdiwctes Oct. 26 PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Additions to Police Station, East Stone-| Devon Standing Joint 
I OO rs Committee.......... do. do. atin 
Drainage Works, Abrewas...........-.++- Lichfield U.R.S.A..... | W. E. Rogers ........ do. Applica 
Additions, &c. to Sewerage Works, Crox- Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. tions to 
EPP ast hboooasdoocegpocedens Durham R.8.A. ...... | Geo. Gregson ........ Oct. 27 ims 
Six Double-houses, Deighton-lane ........ Batley Co-op. Soc. .... | H. B. Buckiey........ do. 
School Buildings, Corporation-street ....| Stafford School Boa Bs OEE. encececevwens do, eB i 
*Kerbing Work .....-.--esesececceecvers ' Walthamstow Loc. Bd. |G. W. Holmes........ do. Surveyor, Waterworks Manager, &. ....| Selby Local Board .... | 1952. ......csceeceesees | Oct. 2 
Sewering, Draining, &c. (several streets)..' Levenshulme (Lancs.) | leet iter haiti Ait Selo AGE City of Birmingham... | 2/..... necainnbdodshes Oct. 2 
Local Board ........ 'J.H. Mayburg........ | Oct. 28 TNGEE  is000cvessvevsenes sevege peesese Castleford Local Board | 1200. .ssesssssssseeeees Oct. 26 
Model Lodging Houses .......+seseeeeess Wigan Corporation .. | Oficial ......sscceres do. *Clerk of Works ............+00- sseovcecey| MUOO Cet, TAL 505.:| BE. Bhs bc cpeccescsocese Oct, 2. 
SR GETEEEEEES -noccccceenaqncepocassen Islington Vestry...... Oct. 30 *Inspector of Nuisanves ........ sececeeses| Watford Local Board | 1400., cccccccscrccccene | Oct, 
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Harbour put in some greenheart piles in 1859, of 
which sectional pieces wefe sent to the Museum at 
the time. If an accurate record has been kept of 
where these piles were placed, an examination of 
them would show to what extent they have repelled 
the attacks of the Zzmmzoria. From what has been 
said it may be inferred that there is considerable 
likelihood that if pine wood piles are well saturated 
with creosote before being put into their place, and 
a fresh application of it made, or a new creosoted 
portion inserted when a pile is injured, they may for 
a very long time ward off the operations of this 
small but most destructive animal. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. — The 
first ordinary meeting of the forty-sixth session of 
this Society was held on Monday evening in the 
Royal Institution, Colquitt-street, Mr. Henry Hartley, 
F.R.I.B.A, presiding. The principal item on the 
agenda was the President's opening address, in which, 
among other things, he referred to the technical 
educational scheme initiated at the Congress of the 
R.I.B.A. and allied. societies held at Liverpool 
University College in April last. In pursuance of the 
object in view, the Technical Instruction Committee 
were petitioned, but without the favourable result the 
promoters had anticipated, the Council for the present 
day, at any rate, deciding to press forward the small 
technical education centres they were creating. 
Accompanied by Mr. Beckwith, the hon. secretary, 
he had waited upon the Lord Mayor, who promised 
to do all he could to further the movement. On the 
motion of Mr. Harrison, seconded by Mr. Cook, 
and supported by Mr. Kirby, a cordial vote of 
thanks was passed to the President. 

DUNDEE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTURE,—The 
annual report of this Institute contains abstracts of 
the papers read during the past session, which, 
though not all’strictly architectural, show at least a 
wide range of interest, including ‘‘ Curiosities of 
Architecture in Dundee,’ ‘‘ Harbours and the Dis- 
charging of Vessels,” ‘‘ Influence of Town Life on 
National Character,” &c. A very pleasantly-written 
description is given of the excursion--of the Institute 
to several old houses in the neighbourhood. The 
list of subjects for competition for the ensuing session 
shows the same desire to range a little beyond the 


confines of architecture, as one of the prizes is for 


‘‘ the best landscape in oil.” This is the only sub- 
ject given, however, that is not directly connected 
with architecture. Apparently ladies are members 
of the Institute, so that it is presumably not a strictly 
professional association. The annual conversazzone 
is to be held on November 16. , 
THE PAVING OF HIGH-STREET, WANDSWORTH. 
—High-street, Wandsworth, has just been paved 


with wood, the work having been completed in four 


weeks, The area paved is 4,925 superficial square 
yds., and, in order to test the durability and 
adaptability of differently prepared woods, various 
portions of this space were paved with the several 
kinds. There are soo yds. of Karri wood blocks, 
35 yds. of plain deal blocks, 35 yds. of pickled 
deal blocks, and 4,355 yds. of creosoted deal 
blocks. All the blocks were laid on a foun- 
dation of Portland cement concrete 6 in. in 
thickness. The cross-joints between the Karri 
wood blocks are one-eighth of an inch, and between 
the deal blocks a quarter of an inch. These joints 
were ‘‘ grouted "’ entirely with cement mortar, An 
expansion joint, 14 in. in width, has been left on 
each side of the carriage way between the kerb and 
the wood blocks. The amount of the. estimate for 
the work was 2,638/., including the extra cost of the 
Karri wood blocks, and the actual cost of the whole 
is about 2,500/. The surveyor is Mr. Dodd. The 
work has been done by direct labour, without the 
intervention of a contractor. 

THE SLATE TRADE.—lIn spite of the depression 
in other trades—strikes, lock-outs, &c.—the slate 
trade has been. brisk all the year, and seems likely to 
continue so, owing to the clearence of stocks. Prices 
are already being discussed for next year, and it is 
to be hoped that they will be fixed ona more uniform 
basis, instead of, as at present, with very little regard 
to the covering capacity of a slate, and so causing a 
run on the cheaper sizes—a weak point long since 
detected by keen buyers like the Germans. There 
are many advantages in the American system of 
selling by the square, the smaller sizes being pro- 
portionately cheaper to allow for the extra cost of 
labour and nails. 

OCCUPATIONS AND HEALTH. — The Sanitary 
Institute announces a series of lectures on ‘‘ The 
Sanitation of Industries and Occtpations,” to be 
given at 8 p.m. on Thursday evenings at the Sanitary 
Institute, the first lecture, on the general subject of 
‘‘Occupation and Mortality,” to be given on 
Thursday, November 2, and the remaining five of 
the course on the five following Thursdays. The 
lectures, which are addressed specially to Factory 
Inspectors and managers of large works, will be free. 
Further information and tickets can be obtained from 
Mr. E. White Wallis, the Secretary. 

MEMORIAL — MONUMENT, PETERBOROUGH 
CATHEDRAL.—On the gth inst., at Peterborough 
| Cathedral, a memorial to the late Archbishop 
Magee was unveiled. The memorial takes the 
form of a monument, the special feature of which is 
the recumbent effigy of the late Archbishop, draped in 
the modern robes of a Bishop of the Anglican church. 
The figure is life-size, the memorial being statuary 








London. The pedestal or cenotaph on which the 
effigy reposes is executed mainly in Sicilian marble 
from a design by the Cathedral architect, Mr, 
Pearson, R.A., in the style of the Renaissance. The 
ornamentation includes the arms of the Arch- 
bishopric of York and the Diocese of Peterborough. 
The_memorial is erected in one of the south bays’ 
of the chancel, and near to the Bishop's Throne, 


S—_ | 
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MEETINGS. 


FRipay, OCTOBER 20. 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 


Sanitary Officers).—Mr. J. Wright Clarke on “ Details 
of Plumbers’ Work.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Oficers).—Visit to Beddington Sewage Farm, 
Croydon. 3 p.m. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 23. 


University College. — Lectures on Chaldean and 
Assyrian Archzology, by Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen. 
“* Services and General Principles of Study,” I. 5 p.m. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers ).—Professor H. Robinson on “‘ Sewerage 
and Sewage Disposal.” 8 p.m. , 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 25. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers).—Visit of Inspection in the Parish of 
Chelsea. 2 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers. — Ordinary 
General Meeting. Mr. B. A. Dobson on “‘ The Artificial 
Lighting of Workshops.” 7.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 26, 





Pheidias to Lysippus, by Professor Percy Gardner 
*“* Pediments of the Parthenon,” II. 5 p.m. - 
Institution 
General Meeting (continued), 
Working of S 


Railways.” 


Mr. A. Borodin on “‘ The 
team Pumps on the Russian South-Western 
7.30 p.m. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 27. | 
Architectural Association. ~ Annual : conversaziont 


8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers).—Mr. W. C. Tyndale on ‘ House 
Drainage.” 8 p.m. 

: SaTurpDay, OcToBER 28. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations fo? 
Sanitary Oficers.).—Visit to Isolation Hospital, Museum, 
Sanitary Depot, Sewage Disposal Works, ma Highgate. 


3 p.m. : | 
Northern Architectural Association.=Visit to the Ouse- 





marble. The sculptor was Mr. J. Forsyth, of | 


| burn Board Schools, 


University College.—Lectures on Greek Sculpture 


Mechanical E ngineers. — Ordinary 


Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, Piccadilly. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

1,045- — ORNAMENTING Woop, &c.: J. Parker.— 

According to 


soinery are OF 
loose, rosettes, 


namented by the introduction of metal plates, 
&c., fastened on the wood in various 


=e. —Wixpow Fastenincs: £, J. Beaumont.—A 
5 aah > for sliding window-sashes is made with parts to 
ae the outer sliding sash and to the inner sash, or to 
gs side bead or to the bead and lining together. When 
8 fastenings are used, a pivoted piece moves upon a long 
a taple or bar, so that the outer sash or both sashes may 
nage we through a limited range for ventilation. Pro- 
wiion i made for preventing rattling, and the windows are 
tightly closed against dust and draughts. ati 

20,325-— BRICK Kitns: £. S. Jones and J. Lewis.— 
Instead of a number of furnaces arranged at intervals 

> d the wall of the kiln, by means of this invention one 
Senate only is used, and that in such a way that the down- 
one firing which is desirable in the burning of bricks is 
attained without the use of any parting walls of any kind 
in the brick-burning chamber-pockets or central uptakes, 
&c, The furnace is arranged above the kiln. or on a level 
with or near the crown, and communicates by a flue with 
the centre of the dome. ; 

21,561.— WINDOWS, Doors, &c.: C. Siimmermann.— 

Windows, doors, &c., which move _ horizontally remain 
air- and rain-tight by mechanism, which causes the door to 
travel laterally, and to raise or depress it before it comes to 
d position. ; 
HS SANITARY DisINFECTOR : C, Lenz.—According 
to this invention, a vessel holding the disinfectant is fixed 
to the flushing pipe. This vessel has a perforated chamber 
to contain the disinfectant and a controlling valve for 
regulating the admission of water and the emission of the 
dissolved disinfectant. ; 

13,357-—-COMPOSITION FOR DECORATIVE Work: G. M. 
Restall,—For colouring and some kinds of decorative 
work a composition is made of alum, talc, whiting, &c., 

“Jevigated and mixed together, the colour being added by 
the workman. It dries and sets hard. 
15,348:—DRAIN-PIPES : J. Dandy.—An improved pipe 
for drains, sewers, &c., part of which can be readily 
removed to render access possible to the interior in case of 
choking. Two longitudinal sections are used, the upper 
one forming a cover and the lower one a base. The two 
are cemented together along the edges. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


OcTOBER 2.—18,406, A. Ormerod and C. Whitehead, 
jun., Waste Water-closets. 

OcTOBER 3.—18,455, A. Holmes, Hand-saws, &c.— 
19,459, D. Keith, Window-sash_ Frames. — 18,476, C. 
Hall and T. Wyatt, Combination Mitre Cut and Cramp. 

OcTOBER 4.—18,549, J. Westwell, Sash-cord Fastener. 
Water-closets, more especially Flushing Rim Basins.— 
18,509, F. Stocks, Reversible Firegrates, — 18,583, A. 
Boult, Construction of Walls. 

OcToBER 5.—18,615, F. Ham, Air Flaps for Sewers and 
Ventilation.—18,655, F. Newman, Fastenings for the 
Handles of Doors, &c.—18,671, O. Schmoll, Drains.— 
18,700, M. Blacker, Construction and Fixing of Rain- 
water Gutters for Buildings. 

OctosER 6.—18,719, T. and J. Witter, Protecting 
Buildings from Fire.—18,726, R. Young, Manufacture of 
Black Paint, &c.—18,739, H. Lewis, Syphon Drain Trap. 
OcTOBER 7.—18,798, M. artin, Pipe Wrenches.— 
18,801, C. Korte, Syphon Cisterns.—18,833, J. Hall, Fire- 
grates. 18,837, J. Ehrcke, Rendering Windows Draught: 
and Damp-tight. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
15,379, J. Thornhill, Clasp-headed Nail.—16,249, J. 


Merryweather, Drain or Sewer Pipe.—16,829, weedle, 
Art Metal-work, &c.—17,750, H. Tuke, Machinery for 
Moulding and Pressing Bricks, Tiles, &c.—17,764, T. 
Brown, Bricks or Blocks for Building, &c.—17,893, F. & A. 
Bailey, Appliances for Preparing the Ends of Lead Pipes 
for “ Jointing.” 18,003, R. Bennett, Varnish.—18,082, 
A. Johnson & K. Linzell, Window Fasteners. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 


21,747, F. Holgate, Attachment to Doors and French 
indows and their Frames, in order to prevent Draughts 
and exclude Heat.—21,958, R. Smillie & W. Wallace, 
Steam and Water-pipes.—21,960, J. Crosthwaite, Rain 
Water-pipes, &c.—22,476, The Bostwick Gate and Shutter 
Co. Lim., and W. Williamson, Lift Gates.—15,120, H. 
Oldroyd, Joints for Pipes and Tubes.—16,711, H. Starling, 
Door Furniture. 


a 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 

October 7.~By Driver & Co.: 151, 152, High-st., 

tuldford, f., area 13,500 ft., 3,000/. 

OcToBER 9.—By WW’. Winterton : 22°to 25, William-st., 

iswick, u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 152., 2754—By /. Motion: 
A plot of f. land, Knighton Park-rd., Sydenham, 460/. 

CTOBER 10.—By Lastman Bros.: ‘‘ St. Margaret's,” 
Mayow-rd., Sydenham, f., 1,1002—By Driver & Co.: 

nclosures of f. land, near Stevenage, 20a. or. 1 p., 1,000/.; 
: Cottage, Lower Titmore Green, and 1a. 21. 30p., 1604. ; 
cure. cottages and gardens, Todd’s Green, 210.—By E£. 
Be lor : Three plots of f. land, King Edward’s-rd., 

Met, 300/. ; six plots of f. land, Abbott’s-rd., 6252.— By 
slumbert, Son, & Flint (at Watford): 1 and 2, Oswestry 

illas, Watford, f., r. 60/., 8002, ; a plot of f. land, Loates 

i €, 300/. ; “Stanton House,” and “ Highcroft,” Park- 
td, f., 1. 1592., 2,650/. ; two plots of f. land, Market-st., 
183/,; two plots of f. land, Marlboro’-rd., 170/. 

OcToser 11.—By M. Liel/& Son: 7, Whitman-rd., Mile- 
end, f., 400d. ; 610, Mile End-rd., and stabling, f., r. 802., 
1,320/, 5 8, Lichfield-rd., u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 32. 38., 3052. 3 39, 

chfield-rd., u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 2s. Ed. r. 28/., 3602.5 2, 
nTean-st., u.t. 47 yrs., g.r. 3¢., Fr. 322., 3552. 3 IOI, 103, 105, 
Pool: Td., u.t. 7 yrs., g.r. 7/. 108., 120/.3 74, Grundy-st., 
Pilar, f., 480/.; 2, 4, 6, Harding-st., Stepney, f., 7104. ; 
7°, 172, 174, Campbell-rd., Bromiey-by-Bow, u.t. 69 yrs., 
BF. 4/., 8102. ; 86 to 94 even, Libra-rd., Bow, u.t. 97 yrs., 
a 134, 825/.—By Hobson, Richards & Co.: 107, 109, 
6 i 151, Teviot-st., Bromley, u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 322. 108., 

ecbhans £. Wood: ‘“*The Red Lion,’ Clifton-rd., 

oe u.t. 53 yrs., g.r. 4l. 38., r. 322., 4052. 
Shegher? “sage C. &. Cross: 33, Macfarlane-rd., 
B S Bush, u.t. 77 yrs., g.r. 7.5 2301.—By H. /. 
u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. 


yomley: 8, Kemble-rd., Forest Hill, 


this patent, wood-mantels and other pieces of | 





Peckham, u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. rod., r. 642., 5352. 5 10, 12, 18, to 
3o even, and 29, Trehern-rd., Mortlake, u.t. 88 yrs., g.r. 
402., 1,000/, ; 6, 7, Wolsey-ter., u.t. 18 yrs., g.r. 134., 2704, 5 
1, 2, 3, Gerald-ter., u.t. 88 yrs., g.r. 122, 33545 19, 
Cambridge-pl., Paddington, u.t. 28 yrs., g.r. 62., 430/. 5 7, 
8, Green-ter., Clerkenwell, u.t. 18 yrs., g.r. 15¢., and l.g.r. 
of 352., u.t. 18 yrs., 3852. ; 76, 77, Myddelton-st., u.t. 18 
yrs., g.r. 20/., r. 867., 34072.—By £. Wood: 22, 26, Berber- 
rd., Clapham, u.t. 88 yrs., g.r. 12/2. 10S., 5307.5; 2 to 10 
even, Ashness-rd., and 13 to 19, Burland-rd., —u.t. 
88 yrs., g.r. 482, 1,6407.; 30, 32, Azenby-sq., Peck- 


ham, u.t. 74 yrs., g.r. 9l., 280/.; 22, Palmerston- 
rd., Walthamstow, u.t. 83 yrs., gir. 7¢., 150¢.—By 
C. C. & T. Moore: 23, Moody-st., Mile End, u.t. 


25 yrs., g.r. 307., and goodwill, 30/.; 49, 51, Grafton-st., 
u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. 92, r. 667., ool. ; 305, Mile: End-rd., u.t. 
64 yrs., g.r. 7/., r. 45¢., 4502.3 14, 16, Hessian-st., u.t. 
go yrs., g.r. 87. 8s., 425¢. ; 65, Rhodeswell-rd., Limehouse, 
u.t. 62 yrs., g.r. 3¢., r. 452., 4407. ; 5, Prusom-st., Wapping, 
c., 190¢.; 13, 14, 15, Cordova-rd., Bethnal Green, u.t. 
55 yrs., g.r. 102. 10s., 500/. 5 7 to 17 (odd), Royston-st., u.t. 
31 yrs., g.r. 402. 128., 805/.; 1 to 7 (odd), Gawber-st., u.t. 
33 yrs., g.r. 12/., 5007. 3 25, 26, 27, Brierly-st., u.t. 33 yrs., 
g.r. 9f., 3857. ; 6, Albert Grove, Hackney, u.t. 37 yrs., g.r. 
37. 38., 1152. 3 19, Oriel-rd., Homerton, u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 
37. 10S., 2554.3 97, Overbury-st., Clapton, u.t. 85 yrs., 
g.r. 52., 105/.3; I.g.r. of 294 8s., Avenue-rd., Bow, u.t. 
39 yrs., g.r. 114., 2852. 3 93, Brook-st., Ratcliff, c., r. 262., 
2801.—By Stimson & Sons: I.g.r. of 452, Byrne-rd., 
Balham, u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 28., good. ; I.g.r. of 5o0/., Sussex 
Grove, &e., Brixton, u.t. 30 yrs., g.r. 18., 700/. 5 31, Park- 
rd., West Ham, f., r. 262., 3607.3 33, Park-rd., f., 3407. 3 
31A, Park-rd., f. stabling and plot of land, r11o/.; 24 to 30 
(even), Stopford-rd., f., r. 722., 1,1552. ; 56, Selwyn-rd., f., 
r. 24¢., 3007.3 40, Dunbar-rd., Forest Gate, u.t. 94 yrs., 
g.r. 52., 2007. 3 5, 7, 9, Montpelier-st., Walworth, f., r. 862., 
1,070/. ; Railway Arch, &c., Graham-st., long l1., g.r. 12., 
r. 12¢., 225/. 

OcToOBER 13.—By A. & A. Field: 6, 8, Busk-st., 
Hackney, f., r. 752. 8s., 7952.3 11, Artillery-st., Bishops- 
gate-st. Without, f., r. 382., 5152. 3 75, 77, 79, Underwood- 
st., Mile End, f., 8052. ; 34, Whiston-st., Haggerston, f., 
3657.—By Baker & Sons: 30, 32, Pennell’s-pl., Peckham, 
u.t. 62 yrs., g.r. 11/., 3652.—By Wisbey, Son, & Moyes: 
41, 51, Hopton-rd., Streatham, f., r. roo/., 1,590/.—By 
W. Hall: 1 to 5, Green View, Ealing, f., r. 21o02., 2,3507. 5 
1 to 6, Evelyn-ter., f., r. 1482., 2,0502. 5 32 to 34, 36 to 39, 
and 42, The Broadway, sold before auction ; f.g.r. of 82., 
Latimer-rd., Notting Hill, reversion in 84 yrs., 490/. ; f.g.r. 
of 152., St. Ann’s-rd., reversion in 84 yrs., 490/.; three 
plots of f. land, Cassidy-rd., Fulham, 130/. 5 55, 57, Lower- 
rd., Rotherhithe, f., r. 552. ros., 6107. 

[Contractions used in these Lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 

ound-rent; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground rent; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
yd. for yard, &c.] 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





e — TIMBER (cosstinsed). 
reenheart, B.G. Satin, Porto Rico o/o/7 o/z/6 
ton g/o/o o/fo/o “2 
: EL oa a sito ‘ solo Waluut, I 0/0/3% o/o/7 

equo .cu 2/3 2 
Ash, Ca load — 3/s/o METALS, 
irch, do. ...2..+. 2/10/0 3/10/0 ad 
Elm, do. ...+..+- 2/15/0 4/o/o a" coon 2/2/3  ojo/o 
Fir, Dantsic, &c. 1/s/o 2/10/0| Bar ‘Weish, , 
Oak, GO... seeee me 2/10/0 s/o/o London eeeeeees 5/17/6 6'o/o 
Canada ........ 5/10/60 7/0/0| Do do. at wor | 
Pine, Canada red 2/10/0 3'0/0/| in Wales........ 5/7/6 s/zo/o 
Do. Yellow .... 2/10/0 4/15/0| no. Staffor 
Lath, D'ntsic, fath 4/10/o 5/10/0| in London...... 6/o/o 6/x0/o 
woe ee s/o/o 6/t0/o | CoppER—British, 
ainscot, cake and ot 44/s/o 44/15/0 
Ce, lOg «. +++ - 2/t0/o 4/15/0 Best fa te go ‘aa ‘sitate 
Odessa, crown ecco 2/10/0 4, 1s/o Sheets, strong a 54/o/o o/ofo 
ee ena ies 7ito/o xojojo By . ers 
Do, 4th &3rd.. 7/ofo 7/r10/o LEAD—Pig, flat o/0/s 
Do. Riga ...... 7/o/0 8/10/0| “Snanish......ton 9/10/o 9'11/3 
St. Petersburg, English com. 
rst yellow .... 9/to/o 13/o/o rands ........ 9/12/6 9/1s/o 
Do. 2nd yellow.. 7130/0 8/10/0| Sheet, English, 
Do. white eeeese 8/o 3 t0/10/o 6 Ibs. per sq. ft. 
Swedish .....,.. 7/10/09 15/10/0| andup eeee E2/ofo ofojo 
White Sea...... 7/10/o 16/o/o a desne 11/10/o ofo/o 
Canada, Pine 1st 22/o/o 29/o/o ZINC wn Eng! ish 
Do. do. 2nd .... 16/ro/o 18/o/o sheet........ton 21/s/e o/ojo 
o > _ eo mere oie Vieille on- 
Oo. Spruce, I C/O EX/O/O} tagne ...ccccee- 21/15/0 o/o/o 
Do. do. 3rd & TIN—Straits...... 78/S/o 78/1s/o 
Galt ssseSiesi - 6/ro/o 7/15/0|  Australian...... 79/5/0 79/18/0 
New Brunswick 6/o/o 7/s/o English Ingots.. 82/10/o 83/o/o 
Flosiny a Bs 3/o/o 15/0/o anca eeeeeeeeeae lole 89/o/o 
re) uJ 
sq., : in. prep. Billiton eereee ~< 82/o/o 83/0/0 
UStccccccceseeee 0/F0/0 0/24/6 OILS. 
Do. 2nd ......+.  0/7/6 0/12/6 
Other qualitics— 0/s5/o 0/7/o| Linseed ......tom 20/17/6 21/o/o 
Cedar, Cuba ..ft. 4 a Cocoanut, Cochin 33/o/o o/o/o 
Honduras, ..&c 34 (4 Do. Ceylon ...... 27/10/0 28/o/o 
Mahogany, Cuba 14 Palm, eeeess 27/10/0 ofojo 
St. omingo, Ra lish 
cargo av. /3 1/6 DAIS cocceccesces aalie ofe/o 
Mexican do. do. /3 /4¢ | Do. brown ...... 22/0/0 2:/s/o 
Tobasco do. do. i /6 | Cottonseed ref.... 21/15/0 22/o/o 
Honduras do. .. 4 oat Oleine......eeee-. 22/0/0 ‘o/o 
Box, Turkey ton 4/o/o 13/0/o ere U.S. <4/o/o s/o/o 
Rose, Rio .....++.  9/0/0 20/o/o oO. refined ...... s/z0/o0 12/o/o 
Bahia eeeseesece 7'olo 18/o/o TAR=—S 
Satin, St. o- barrel o0/18/6 o/o/o 
mingO ..-.-...~  o/o/6 o/1/3 Archangel...... 0o/12/6 o/o/o 











TENDERS. 


[Communications for ‘insertion under this heading 
hould be addressed to ‘The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays.] 


BRENTFORD.—For widening Enfield-road, for the Brentford 





Local Board. Mr. J. H. Strachan, Surveyor :— 

MAIS 2. caccace Tiana £502 0 0 HIUGSOR cccccccecs £327 0 © 
FOS éccocs eqececcece 420 0 0} Morecroft .........56. 315 0 0 
SE asoasedunencas 351 0 o| Heywood ............ 297 0 O 
Mowlem & Co. ...... 343 0 O Wimpey bcasec ede cocde 904 0 OC 
Nowell & Robson .... 340 o o| Broderick........ coe 265-322 9 
PE Bk sas .eccceses 330 © O| Parker, Brentford* .. 257 0 o 

* Accepted. 





BURNLEY.—For laying sewers and drains. in three streets 


Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley :— 
Branch-road Sewer. 
Geo. Read & Son, Clifton-street, Burnley........ 193 6 2 
Todmorden-road Sewer. 
(see, Ripe Gs Gem, conesdsovedssicuseonesessneses 


195 1x 6 
Todmorden-voad and Lyaill-street Sewtr,. 





54 105, 222/,—By Newbon & Co,: 


7, 9, Kuing’s-rd., 








Geo, Read & Someersssccscccsecceveccecsevctecve 85 19 8 


(labour only), for the Corporation. Mr. F. S. Button, C.E., Borough | 








CARDIFF.—For the erection of cake factory, Penarth-road,,. 

Cardiff, for Mr. R. Benjamin. Messrs. Veall & Sant, architects, 
Cardiff. Quantities supplied :— 
Rees & Thomas.... £2,636 6 9 Tonnes DEC 22.2002: © 0 
F. Ashley .......... 2,585 2 7| Knight & Harvey... 2,263 o o 
Mn “cceosaeese 2,454 0 oO] F.S. Lock ........ 2,239 0 O 
G. Griffiths <....... 2,41n 38 6 | David Davies .....: 2,235 © o 
Hatherley & Carr... 2,387 0 o}| Knox & Wells* .... 2,220 0 0 
Owen Lewis........ 2,375 © O| Powell & Mansfield. 2,207 0 o 
Lattey & Co. ...... 2,375 0 o| Newley & Co....... 2,050°90 0 
H. Lewis & Son.... 2,310 8 5] F.G. Robbins. .... 2,044 0 0 
H. Gibbon......s6.5. 2,314 © o| Thos, Evans ...... 1,984 0 0 
Cadwallader & Hock- * Accepted, 

FIGGE .ccccccscacs 2,290 O O 

CHEPSTOW.—For alterations, &c., to the neg? | Shire- 
newton. Messrs. Seddon & Carter, architects, Bank Buildings, 
St. Mary’s-street, Cardiff :—~ 
De Bae WelMesocucondcedesee £440 | J. Jenkins, Newport® ...... £390 
Hatherly & Carr .......... Williams & Thomast ...... 338 


. * Accepted. + Withdrew. 





COLCHESTER.—For the erection of Board Schools, North 
street, Colchester, for the School Board for Colchester. Messrs. 
Goodey & Cressall, architects and surveyors, Colchester :— 


Bi, LARS vovsccecsecteuse £7,332 | H. Everett & Son........46,900 
G. Dobson cacedsecocccce 7,483 | W. A. Chambers ........ 6,899 
R. Beaumont .....eceeees 7,200 F, Dupont,....e.s.sseeee+ 6,870 
G. Grimwood & Son...... 6,998 | C. B. Orfeur....... eccccces 6,650 





_DEAL (Kent).—For the erection of a shop and premises on the 
site of No. 37, High-street, for Mr. Herbert J. Clerabut. Mr. 
Herbert S. Wood, architect, 34, Queen-street, Deal. Quantities by 
Messrs. Franklin & Andrews, 25, Ludgate-hill, E.C. :— 

G. B. & A. J. Cottew ....41,818| W. & T. Denne .......... 
James J. Wise.......+..s4 1,662| G. H. Denne & Son 





DORCHESTER.—For levelling, forming, &c., Barnes-way, for 
the Urban Sanitary Authority. Mr. G. J. Hunt, Borough Surveyor, 
Guildhall, Dorchester. Quantities by the Borough Surveyor :— 

C. Crook & Sons ....4277. 8 8| George Thorne, Char- 

Barrett & Son ...... 212 10 g| minster®............ £185 2 6 

Jesty & Son........ -£191 16 10 * Accepted, 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £178. 135. 11d. 





DORCHESTER.—For the erection of a shed for dairy produce, 
ro igh ery Market. Mr, G, J. Hunt, Borough Surveyor :— 
. E. Slade 


pagtevessndnewad 4743 | G. Sainsbury ........-.00+-4672 
P. Barrett & Son ......000. 698 | W. Watkins, Dorchester®.. 664 
* Accepted. 
(Seerveyoe’s Cstimtate, occ sccccdcgevecsetécdcéices «$700 © 0.) 





DOVER.—For the erection of an infirmary at the union work- 
house, Buckland, for the Union Guardians. Messrs. Cresswell & 
enen, architects, 54, Castle-street, Dover. Quantities by the 
architects :— 





Hayward & Paras Denne & Son ......£2,487 0 © 
MEF 2.20000 aganee £3,597 ° o| W. J. Adcock...... 2,425 0 0 

Hi. Stiff ....ccccccee 2,585 o o| W. Brunley........ 2,369 o oO 

Garlick & Horton... 2,580 o o| J.J. Hall ....... e+e 2,151 18 6 

W. & T. Denne.... 2,549 © of G. Lewis on, 

H. Richardson .... 2,530 0 o Dover (accepted) 2,124 0 o 

Johnson & Co. .... 32,500 0 © 





GLOUCESTER.—For the erection of new bank premises at 
Gloucester, for the Wilts and Dorset Banking Company. Mr. G. M. 
Silley, architect :— 





Ws. NUE be secseccecube -- 46,235 | Hatherly & Carr.......... 1 

S. King & Sons .......... aa D. C. j + B, Cee 6 bene A519 

H. Willcock & Co. ..... « 53390] W. Jones ....00... erecves 4,953 

Bay~. Fosse... ei cccvcceces 5,250 | Stephens, Bastow, & Ce., 

C, WER cc cc cccccccceces 5,235 Limited, Bristol* ...... 4,799 
* Accepted, 





LONDON.—For reslating, &¢., to eight cottages in Lowder. 
street, Greenbank estate, Wapping, London, E., for Mr. H. J. 
Gurdon-Rebow, of Wivenhoe Park, Colchester. Mr. J. W. Start, 
F.S.I1., architect, Cup’s Chambers, Colchester :— 


If corru ated tiles 


; instead of slates, 
P. J. Kingston ..ccccccoccess S88 0 0 cove ° Oo 
QO. DRAWER ccoccccccessecese 8 °o oO ecee 71109 @ 
B, Smith, Kingsland, N.* .. ‘77 10 0 eace a 
* Accepted, 





LONDON.—For decorating, cleansing,’ painting, &c¢., at St, 


George-in-the-East Vestry Hali:— 

M. Calnan & Co. ......00e. £210 | George Barker ............4150 
Burton & Lisdale .......5-. 195] Wilson .....ceeceees pees es 1396 
VIgOF .ccccccs ccccesocccctce BFF | ACO P cv eccedc cence Ceccccess ZIG 





LON DON.—For repairs and reconstruction of stables, forge, and 
coach-house, Bawdale-road, East Dulwich :~ 

. Watson ° oeeeeteeZg178 10 0 

176 10 9 

179 90 8 


artin EEL Resta al Agate 8: i ORG OY 
A. Coldman, East Dulwich (accepted) ...... 


estes 





LONDON.—For making up and paving Palliser-road extension, 
for the Fulham Vestry. Mr. W. Sykes, New Streets Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Walhamgreen, London, S, W. :— 

Pat Im- 
Roadway. York.’ Adamant. perial. 
s. 
—- Hampson, Tooley-street ...... 

- Parry, Waiham-green ....... 
Geo. Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith.. 38 
Nowell & Robson, Kennington .... 63 . 
Imperial Stone Co., EastGreenwich.. — .. 


TS jos 


ee «> 25 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions to the “‘ Park Town 
Hotel,” 201, Battersea Park-road, S.W., for r. Frank Homer. 


Messrs. Wilson, Son, & Aldwinckle, architects. Quantities by 
Mr. Wm. Allport, 36, Southampton-street, Strand :— 








J. Sparks & Sons ........ £5,764 | Godson & Sons .......6.. £5,138 
Young & Lonsdale ...... 5,690} W. Johnston & Co, .. 5,090 
F. & H. F, Higgs ....... » 5,058 

LONDON. — For new hall, class-rooms, &c., at the Board 


school, North Hill, Highgate, for the Schooi Board for Hornsey. 
Messrs. T. Chatfeild Clarke & Son, architects, 63, Bishopsgate- 
street Within, E.C. :— 





Colls & Sons .....0+050++48,410 | Mattock Bros. ....4++++s457:997 
B. E. Nightingale ........ 8,223 | Patman & Fotheringham 7,893 

pe  sdtsenbeohendd ence 8,200 | Rider & Son ....... eseee 7,860 
Lawrance & Son ...... 8,195 | Woodward & Co. <....... 7,795 
Ge. WEEE Se cc cbndeccccccdive 8,067 | Brown, Son, & Blomfield 7,660 





LONDON.—For alterations, &c., 171, Oxford-street. Mr. A, 
Spratt, architect :— 


Macey & Son ...eesees0%+41,285 | W. Vanstane ....:.0.-+++41,025 
Haliday & Greenwood.... 1,259] Watson .......... pantndn ‘ 998 
WOtehey cc cccccccccscccces 1,258 | Frank & Co..scccccccceess G9 
Lea BroS.: 4. sgeecccceccce » ¢ 1,050 








MAIDSTONE.—For the construction of a sewer, with manholes, 
flushing-pipes, &c., Oakwood-road, for the Urban Sanitary Autho- 


rity. Mr..Walter G. Scoones, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Fair 
Meadow, Maidstone :— : 

J. Neave ....++.+++++4234 0 O| Springett & Son......4157 10 6 
W. Coker .......06... 18416 0} J. Farrow.........-.. 154 0 0 
Ww. 7 4 Burrows eeeeee 180 ° Oo Je H,. Bridge, Maid. 

E, Wilkins .......... 158 © Oj] stome (accepted)..., 149 10 @ 








MIDDLESBROUGH.—For the erection of. Con tional 
Church, schools, and other buildings, Linthorpe-road, exclusive of 
heating, for the Trustees. Mr. J. Mitchell Bottomley, os 


uantities by the architect :— , 
ohn Davison ..... ves «++ 65,535 | Allison Bros, ...<++++++0 £50425 
‘*homas Dickinson........ 5,450] John Johnson, Middles- 





Bastiman BroS..e. ssseeses 5,490) brough (accepted)....ce 5350 
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CNEWRRIDGE (Mon.).—For. the e ion of new Co 
hurch. srs. Alfred a Swec & Jo eerHon.. mens, 
ee Wile 


C. F. Morgan, 
Albert Richards bridge facceptedhs 
D. W. Richards 


Thos. Colburn.. 


rega tional 


New- 
Sy ess 
1,770 
N EWPORT (Mon.). For the eroding of: a villa residence, Field's 
Park estate, for Mr. W.’Mullock. Messrs; Alfred Swash & John 
Bain, architects :— 
John Linton ........ eeeees eoevecee vee seveeees 41,760 0 O 








NEWPORT (Mon.).—For rebuilding Nos. 2 
cial-road, Newport, for Mrs, Hy. Scott.. Messrs. 
— Bain, architects :— 


Commer 


825 
T. Webb., 793 





NEWPORT (Mon.).—For the erection of two shops, &c., High- 
street (Bridge site). Messrs. Alfred Swash & John Bain, archi- 
tects :— 


W. A. Linton, Newport £1,924 0 0 





NEWPORT (Mon. ).—For the erection of two shops, &c.,;-High- 


street (next Castle) :— 
W. 


. Linton, Newport. doce , 62,224 °° 





NEWPORT (Mon.).—For the erection of new. ‘bakery for Mr. 
E. G. Nicholls, 72, Commercial. toad. Messrs. A. Swash & J. Bain, 
architects :— 

Chick & Som .....s.e00s bddcccdcocovecsssecécceee 


= 





72, Commercial- 


NEWPORT (Mon.). — For fittings for shop, 
h ‘ain, ~~ wey — 


road, for Mr. E. G. Nicholls. Messrs. Swash & 
Herbert —— 





NEWPORT (Mon.).—For the erection of two shops and welling. 
houses, 35. Commercial-road, and Albert-street, Newport, for Mr. 
Manoy. Mr. W. H. Watling, architect, Newport. and _ Cardiff. 
Queniities by the architect :— 

dwards £2,477: Edwin Richards, 

ad a 7 street, Newport* 

1,895 | W. M 
1,875 | S. Mogford ... 
1,840 * Accepted. 


Price- 


Cy 
a 


ims 





PENMAENMAWR (North Wales),—For the erection of new 
shops. aid houses for Messrs; E,-O, Jones & Rob. Jones. Mr. 
Richard ‘Dayies, architect, Bangor :— 

Evan Williams £3,951 o ofEvan Evans, 
Erasmus Jones .... 3,596 7 © maenmawr* 
Roberts & Co. 3,472 15 0 * Accepte 


Pen- 
<H3445 12 0 





PENMAENMAWR (North Wales).—Accepted for alterations 
and additions ta Llwyn ssoweey fot Misses Newton... Mr. Richard 
Davies, architect, Ban 

Erasmus Jones, Lintalefechen cecvece cccccdccccce 





PENMAENMAWR (North Wales).—For rebuilding business 
eee, for Mr. S. H. Roberts. Mr. Richard Davis, architect, 


ang’ 
Evans ‘7 Roberts £1,180 o 
1,018 15 


& J. 0 
Firasuvus James 865 o 
753 10 


Evan Evans 


Roberts & as ed) . 
maenmawr (accepte $43 1 
D. Griffith Morgan .. = ° 





SALISBURY. —For drainage, sanitary work, &c., at ‘the work- 
house, Alderbury, for the Union Guardians, Messrs. Jno. Harding 
& on architects, ‘St Canal, Salisbury :— 

£1,186 o ie T sot. ~-£918 o 
1,100 ©O 
E cae = & Son, Salis- 


1,098 2] 
“_—_ 10 u 
5 


TOTLAND BAY (Isle of Wight):—For the construction of a 
sewerage system, and other works, for the Isle of Wight Rural 
eer * Authority. Mr. idstone, engineer, 12, Victoria- 
—_ ee ori ~* MS : 

as. Diékson Ss RESON. ois ccccccce ee 
be am & Jenvey rd Ww. eove & Son 4, 
Alden Bros. & Davies . A. Shaw & J. C. Wheeler 4,979 
J. O. White & H. Rogers s, oo Geo. Osenton, + mgmt 
Cooke & Co., & J. Ford.. 5,200] Kent (accepted).. 


ort & Way. 
Webb & Co. * Accepted. 





3,685 





sewers and 
ural Sanitary 
rN orth, engineers, 


WARE (Herts).—For the execution of stonewave pi 
other:contingent. works, Wormley, for the Union - 
Authority... .- Messrs. Bailey-Denton, Son, 
Palace- chambers, Westminster, —e S.W. 
Wm. Neave & Son. -£1,758 © © mi ° 

no: H. Neave r re) 4 RP Kiet Se 1,240 2 

R. Palmer oO ke? 

o | Solden Hipwel peeve 
Jas. E. Bloomfield . 
Wm. Pavey 
Wm, Oldman 
Wm. Nickolls 
A. T. Catley 
Jno. Jackson, Wood 
Green, Middlesex* 1,080 
*Accepted provisionally. 


Ir 
Io 


£1,249 16 


A. & W.N. Meston 1,354 3 
James Dickson .... 1,259 18 
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4 
°o 
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SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying. at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. od. per quarter); can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder,” 
by Friday Morning's Post. 


wired, Swash & 


ewport : am. oe 


| 


| be guaran 





28s TO ) CORRESPONDENTS... 


E. M. and C. D. R. (the scheme suggested by these two 
correspondents is already taken in hand).—k. M. D. L. (we do not 
think the suggestion’a pratticable one)—W. T. Mt —‘* Hygean ” 
precisely ; but suppose theshead of tite bath does: not happen tobe 
against the outer wall, . There is sehse in your letter,.however ; but 
it is,our rule not to print letters sent without a name and address 
accompanying them 

All statements of f facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
_ the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 


“Wwe are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


resses. 

NOTE. —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere yoy which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRE 

li communications regardi literary and artistic matters mos 
be adtiressed to THE EDITOR;; those relating to a 
and other exclusively business matters should be RA ae to THE 
CATHEDRALS 


PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 
OF ENGLAND AND ‘WALES. 








“THE BUILDER " CATHEDRAL SERIES. 





. Gloucester 
. St. Paul’s 
4. Hereford 
5. Chichester 
16. Ely 














THE 
(January, 1891, to June, 1893.) 
In each case—EXTERIOR vats specially drawn for this series, 
GROUND PLAN, to a large scale, Shaded to indicate the date and 
style of the several parts; DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLE, with 
sketches of details, &c. 
°z. Canterbury 9. Norwich , Llandaff 24. Tru 
2. Lichfield. . Rochester . Oxford 25. 9 ‘David's 
*3. St. Alban’s . Southwell *26 
*4- Peterboro’ . Worcester 27. Ripon 
Wells . Bangor 28. Chester 
of Exeter and 29. Manchester 
¥: Salisbury . St. Asaph 30. Carlisle 
8. Bristol . Winchester | 31. Durham 
*Post-free FOURPENCE- HAL FPENNY each, except 1, 2, 3, 4 5; 
6,7, tt, and 26, the numbers of Or) ops BUILDER ” containing oe 
being out of print; but rep the VIEW, PLAN, AN 
DESCRIPTION OF CANTERBURY. LICHFIELD, ST. ALBAN’ S, 
4c gh: WELLS, EXETER, SALISBU RY, 
NCOLN, and YORK, can be had, price 1s. each. : Postage and 
mes of reprints extra; single sets, ed. or the nine sets together, 6d 
{The whole series (including reprints) 16s. ; post-free, 17s. 6d.] 
- hs ANCIENT CATHEDRALS 
1 soeeaicmeneetnaed am iainnaetaen ae 
OF SCOTLAND. 
This series, which is in all respects similar to the above. will be 
continued in the first number of each month until March next. 
1893. 
1G Fulyx|3. Aberdeen Seft.2 Nov. 4 
2. Edin oath Aug.s5 | 4. Kirkwall Oct. 7 Dec. 2 


. Iona 
z Dunblane 


1894. 
8. Brechin a 


7. Dunkeld Yan. 6|& Brechin ans 


drews 5 7 3| 10. Elgin Mar. 3 


Post-free FOURPENCE-H HALFPENNY each. 


THE REREDOS, ST. PAUL'S. 


(zs in. by rz} in.), ¢ on stout paper, for framing, 6d. ; by post, 8d. 


PORTFOLIOS, 


for Preserving the Plates unfolded, zs. 6d.; by post 3s. 
London: Publisher of **THR BUILDER.” 46. Catherine-st., W.C 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE 
SHIPS, TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under ........008 4s. 

Each additional line (about ten words) ceceeesces 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special J Adver.- 
ts on front page,-Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c., may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines ion: thirty words) or under...... 28. 64, 
Each additional line (about ten words) . os. 6d, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

o,* “\~z2 ee mot be —. but sums should be 
remitt itty 4 d Letter or by Postal ‘Onlaak, payable 
to DOUGLAS FOUR RINIER, and addressed to the Publisher 
of ‘‘ THE. BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, 

Advertisements for the current week’s issue are recelved up to 
THREE ene 40 p.m. on FHURSDAY but ‘Classification cannot 

ranteed for any wv aich may reach the Office after HAL F-PAST 
.m. on that day. Those intended for the front Page should 
be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 

SPECIAL. _.ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVER 

nate fee che mee | ~~ TISEMENTS orORDERS TO DISCONTINUE 
saine must reach the Office before 10 a.m. on WEDNESDAY 
MORNING. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible ne geyy tee: TESTI. 
MONIALS, &c., left at the Office in re advertisemen ts, and 

ONLY mouvement. 


strongly recommends that of the latter COP 
PERSONS Ad in “‘ The Builder,” may have Repites addressed 




















charee. 


er with 


0 
sufficient stamps to cover the postage, 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES, {,. 


are sent, 








NINEPENCE EACH. 
Post (carefully packed), zs 





to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, ae Gard W.C, 
Tse oe will be fi if addressed envelopes ook, 





TERMS. .OF SUBSCRIPTION,. 


“THE BUILDER” ted ingdom, at the the Office te 
h any part of the United om, at the rate of rs, 5 
PREPAID. -To . o uropes America, Austes 


india, Ch ina Coyle per annus. Kes 
ble to. DQ"IGLAS URDRINI a bea ids 
e Publisher of ‘‘ THE BUILDER, No. 46, Catherine 











THE BATH STONE FIRMS, | 


FOR ALL = ee KINDS oF 

BATH STO , 
FLUATHE, for Hardening and Prese 
Calcareous Stones and Marbles. 


Sn 


HAM HILL STONE, 
The attention of Architects is 
invited to the durability and beautiful ¢ 
of this material. Quarries well opened. % 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework def 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton,§ 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr,! 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. . {J 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metz i 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Off 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest mater 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 4 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-y 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Ag 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [A 
QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAP 

accurately and with despatch, ~ 
METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st,, 


‘QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLESANDDE 
For 1893, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/z, 








SPRAGUE & CO.,. 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff espe i 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter- lane, E.C. f 


reach Asp 


Suffolk House, 


SUPPLY THE BEST MATERIAL | 
WORKMANSHIP FOR BUILDING 
DAMP COURSES, AREAS, © RO 
WASF HOUSE AND DAIRY FL@ 
&e., &e. 4 








Cannon-street, | 





This Asphalte was chosen f 

laid at Sandringham, on thé 

General Post Office, and oth 
important buildings. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED, 


ZINC AND COPPER ROOFIN 
_F. BRABY & CGO. 


> 


LONDON. 


352 to 364, Euston-road, N.W. 
218 and 920, High-street, Borough, S.E. 


LIVERPOOL, 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 


> 


GLASGOY 


47 and 49, St. Enoch-sqqq f 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS, 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENING 


Chief Offices: Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N. 


Particulars on Application. 
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GAMEKEEPER’S LODGE IN THE ARDENNES.—Messrs. KipneER & BERRY, ARCHITECTS. 
Royal Academy Exhibition, 1898. 
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GLASGOW ATHENAUM: FRONT TO BUCHANAN STREET.—MeEssrs. J. BURNET, SON, & CAMPBELL, ARCHITECTS. 


Royal Academy Exhibition, 1893. 
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